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The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
Toe final harmony of all souls with God. 
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A MONTH IN OXFORD 


E spent a month in Oxford, too! 
(Oxford, Massachusetts.) It was 
indeed a privilege to speak in the historic 
church, to observe the work at the Clara 
Barton Camp, and to meet the many inter- 
esting people of the camp and community. 
We—l use the first person plural because 
a minister cannot do a successful piece of 
work without the presence of his family— 
secured a cottage on the shore of Lake 
Chargogga goggmanchaugag oggc haubuna- 
gungamaugg at Webster, Mass., just six 
miles from the church. The freedom of 
living in the cabin gave us a very pleasant 
vacation and refreshing rest. 

Five services were held in the old church, 
and four vesper services were conducted at 
the Clara Barton Camp. In all, I spoke 
to 471 people. 

Of course there are very few Universalist 
families remaining in Oxford, but we found 
a number of families that had had a 
Universalist background. To be sure we 
called on those families. In all, we made 
sixty-one calls during the month. Far 
from being simply the routine of visiting 
people, these calls were bits of inspiration. 
From them we learned how apples are 
grown and picked and packed and sold. 
On one call, we visited the oldest lead 
mine in the United States. Ofttimes we 
sat in houses 150 years old and more. 
Always people were glad to see us and to 
talk of Universalism. Everyone had a 
pleasant word for Dr. and Mrs. Huntley. 
Truly it was the friendliness of the people 
which made the work so interesting and 
so refreshing. 

We felt that our activities should take 
into consideration the work of the Clara 
Barton Camp. The hour of the morning 
service was changed to conform to their 
convenience. Each Sunday, ten to four- 
teen of the girls served as choir, under the 
direction of Mrs. A. M. Hoar, from the 
camp. It was a revelation and inspiration 
to participate in the activities of the 
Clara Barton Camp. The vesper ser- 
vices, whether on Sunset Hill or around 
the fireplace in the old barn, were services 
of inspiration tome. The manifest interest 
of the girls and the ready response always 
made the service delightful. It was more 
than interesting to observe the regular ac- 
tivities of the camp; and they ranged 
from a strenuous game of baseball to the 
artful production of the operetta, ‘Hansel 
and Gretel.”’ 

We are very grateful to Mrs. Grace 
Thayer, who made it possible for us to dis- 
cover the Universalist homes. We are 
very grateful to Miss Grace Darling, who 
assumed the responsibility of having the 
church prepared for the services. We are 
very grateful to Mrs. Gertrude Elsner, 
director of the Clara Barton Camp, for the 
splendid co-operative spirit which she dis- 
played. We are grateful to all of those 
who in any way assisted in making pos- 
sible the splendid month’s work. 


Many times the opinion was voiced as 
to the great desire to have the church re- 
stored to its original condition, ‘‘box pews 
and all.” Surely such a movement would 
greatly add to the prestige of Universal- 
ism, as well as making the Oxford church 
a delight to all pilgrims. Perhaps some 
day the desires of these people will be 
realized. 

The service on the last Sunday was a 
communion service. It was the kind of 
communion service that ought to be held 
more frequently. The communion set 
was loaned by the Congregational church, 
and the deaconess of the Congregational 
church prepared the service. Two dea- 
cons of the Congregational church passed 
the elements. The members of the con- 
gregation were Universalists, Congrega- 
tionalists, and of other ‘‘ists and isms.”’ 
It was, to the Universalist clergyman 
officiating, a fitting memorial to the pio- 
neers who nearly 150 years ago first spoke 
of universal love. 

Harold A. Lumsden. 

Stamford, Conn. 

* * 


FERRY BEACH ANNUAL MEETING 


Members of the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation of the Universalist Church met 
Aug. 9 in the Quillen for their first annual 
meeting. ‘‘First’’ because of the reincor- 
poration of the association last year. Only 
the officers and directors of the association 
constitute the membership of the old cor- 
poration, and they held the twenty-eighth 
annual meeting in a routine legal manner 
before President Manning called the new 
corporation to order. 

Rev. Cornelius Greenway gave the in- 
vocation. 

A set of by-laws which had been adopted 
by vote of the board of directors was read 
and voted upon section by section, and 
then adopted as a whole. An amendment 
was passed to the membership article pro- 
viding that an organization paying one 
dollar annually shall be recorded as a 
“Ferry Beach Associate.’’ This was done 
to accommodate organizations that can 
not pay the two dollars for “affiliate’’ 
membership. 

All acts of the board of directors since 
reincorporation were ratified. 

George A. Upton, treasurer, explained 
that the fiscal life of the corporation had 
begun January 1, and he presented a 
printed report for the calendar year 1936 
in accordance with the policy adopted by 
the association last year. He reported a 
current balance of $2,300, which included 
$75 from new life members. Under the 
new by-laws life membership money is to 
be placed in a special fund. 

The secretary read a long memorandum 
posted on the bulletin board listing all 
the work which had been done by carpen- 
ters, painters and plumbers under the su- 
pervision of Mr. Sodergren, beginning 
early in May. The members showed their 

(Continued on page 1181) 
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FACING OLD FRONTIERS 


HE general subject for discussion at the session 
of the Universalist General Convention to be 
held in Chicago in October is “Facing New 

Frontiers.’ It is an important subject about which we 
have something to say, but it occurs to us that we can 
deal with it more intelligently if we remind ourselves 
that there are some old frontiers confronting us. 
There is a line that from the beginning has run be- 
tween knowledge and ignorance, moral responsibility 
and irresponsibility, unselfishness and_ selfishness, 
faith and despair. The line has moved, but has not 
moved enough. The areas of knowledge, virtue, 


faith, are larger, but the tracts of ignorance, evil and 


doubt still stretch on for distances inconceivable. 
In our feeling that it is necessary for us to seek new 
issues, adopt new methods, make a new Church, we 
must not minimize the importance of the work that 
we have to do to extend knowledge, deepen the sense 
of responsibility that each must have for all, and 
keep the fires of faith burning bright. 


* * 


FACING NEW FRONTIERS 


S the subject announced for our thought and de- 
bate at the Chicago Convention more than a play 
upon words? Are there new frontiers for us to 

face? Is there new ground to break? If so, what are 
the frontiers? What did the officers of the Univer- 
salist General Convention have in mind? We are not 


in the confidence of the committee that is making the . 


program for Chicago, but it is encouraging to find 
that some of our people are beginning to think about 
the matter. Here, for example, is a letter that we 
have just received: 


To the Editor of The Christian Leader : 

The outline program for the Chicago Convention 
of the Universalist Church which appears in your issue 
of August 21, 1937, interests me greatly. My curiosity 
is especially whetted by the general theme, “Facing 
New Frontiers.” When a church organization sets out 
to face new frontiers that is news anywhere, for churches 
have the reputation of clinging pretty close to old fron- 
tiers. 

As one who has had active experience in several 
of our Protestant denominations I shall look with in- 
terest at the manner in which the Universalists approach 
the new frontiers of our generation. Your theme raises 
many questions in the minds of this generation. Does 
it mean that as a church Universalists are going to con- 
vene in the strength of their Christian convictions and 
turn the light of the Christian ethic on the glaring in- 
justices of our time? Does it mean that you are going 
to discuss honestly the ethica! problem of the distribu- 


tion of material goods in this world of material plenty? 
Does it mean that Universalists are going to back up 
measures for decent housing in congested cities, what- 
ever the politics of the proponents of such measures? 
Does it mean that Universalists are going to stand for 
concrete measures providing for decent wages and 
hours for labor? Does it mean that Universalists are 
going to take a real stand on the problem of child labor 
in this country? In short, does it mean that the Uni- 
veralist Church is actually coming to grips with the 
human problems of our time, or is it all just another all 
too “general” church convention theme? 
Yours for really facing the new frontiers, 
Hopeful Skeptic. 


The writer of this letter is not a visionary. He 
is well known to us, and we doubt if he could be 
classed as a radical. He is a man who is a life-long 
Universalist, who has given generously of his time 
and money to our cause. His loyalty and sanity are 
beyond question. 

Some ninety denominations representing over 
forty countries recently have had questions put up to 
them similar to the questions that our correspondent 
puts to us, and through us to the denomination. The 
denominations were much more conservative theo- 
logically than Universalists, and they met in an 
international gathering where racial and national is- 
sues complicated every discussion. Yet this Oxford 
Conference on the Church, the State and Society 
reached some conclusions with remarkable unanimity. 
One of them was this: 

“The injustices of the prevailing economic order, 
which manifest themselves in class divisions, inse- 
curity, and other features, have given rise to political 
movements such as Communism which have as- 
sumed a definitely anti-religious attitude in some 
countries. Christians must acknowledge with con- 
trition that their blindness to the challenging features 
of the actual situation is, to a great extent, responsible 
for the gap between the Church and the radical 
movements which aim at social justice. The Church 
has failed (in regard to economic evils) through one- 
sided interpretations of the gospel which have given 
Christians an excuse for complacency; through too 
close an alliance with the more privileged section of 
each national community; through disunion; through 
preoccupation with many lesser tasks; through failure 
on the part of her members to bear witness in their 
economic activities to their Christian faith.” 

Is it unjust to the Universalist Church to state 
our conviction that the vast majority of delegates 
who will assemble in Chicago would prefer not to have 
such questions come up? They want to serve their 
day and generation, and they desire to be considered 
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progressive and forward-looking, and they hope to see 


the Convention add to the reputation of the Univer- 
salist denomination, but they do not want a fight. 
Moreover, they do not want the Church tarred with 
the brush of radicalism. 

What adds to their difficulty is the fact that 
every economic question tends to become a political 
question, and when political feeling runs high men 
have been arrested for sedition who have tried to read 
in public the Declaration of Independence. If any 
man praises social security legislation he can be ac- 
cused of favoring the present Administration, and 
that would send the New England delegates off the 
reservation yelling like wild Indians. 

What shall we do about it? The thing that we 
suggest is a careful study of the New Testament in 
advance of the Convention, some genuine seasons of 
prayer, and a strong resolution by everybody to face 
facts without blinking and to talk about them in a 
spirit of love and brotherhood. 

The result will be, not that Universalists will 
come to unanimous agreements or go from the Con- 
vention to advocate the same measures or to vote for 
the same party, but that they will go with new light 
on old evils, new zeal to make things better, and, 
above all, an attitude of caring what happens to the 
less fortunate classes of society and to the man down 
and out. 

One of the most dreadful things that can come to 
a Christian denomination is to get where it is indif- 
ferent, or, because it is hard to find the way, to make 
no effort, or, because some one it distrusts is for a 
measure, to go blindly against it, or to substitute 
mint, anise and cummin for “the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy and faith.” 

May God keep Universalists from such a fate. 


*k * 


THE SESQUICENTENNIAL OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTION 


N September 17, 1937, the 150th anniversary of 
the signing of the Constitution of the United 
States, the people of the United States will be- 

gin the celebration in honor of the event, to continue 
through April 30, 1939. The United States Con- 
stitution Sesquicentennial Commission, which has 
been sending out literature to newspapers, clergymen 
and others for some time, will take the lead in the 
celebration. The President of the United States is 
chairman of the Commission, Hon. Sol Bloom, a 
Congressman from New York, is director-general, and 
the Commission is composed of both Republicans and 
Democrats. 

So excited has the public become over partisan 
matters that doubtless people will be watching those 
who refer to the matter in any way to see whether or 
not they are sound in the faith. One group of people 
have come to look upon the Constitution as the bul- 
wark of special privilege, and another group to regard 
it as the one hope of law and order against the mob. 

It may help us regain our perspective if we look 
back to the days before the Constitution and examine 
the evils that it was intended to correct. After the 
Revolution we did not have any central government 
which possessed power, and the thirteen original states 


found it difficult to unite on even the simplest meas- 
ures necessary for their safety and prosperity. 

The Constitution made a united government 
possible. Today it seems a great solution of our dif- 
ficulties after the Revolution, but the trouble that 
we had in adopting it illustrates the need. There was 
no certainty that the Convention would succeed. 
Several timés during its deliberations, it seemed as if 
it had reached an impasse. But patience and the 
spirit of compromise won the day. 

The proposed celebration will render service if 
it makes our people realize what constitutions in 
general are, what this constitution of the United 
States is, and how it came about. 

It will be a bad thing if it simply feeds the fanati- 
cism of constitution worshipers who act as if some 
one were profaning the Ark of the Covenant when an 
amendment is proposed. 

The Constitution is a great document, our basic 
law, which holds us together as a nation. We ought 
to celebrate signing it, and we ought to celebrate with 
love, loyalty and at least a little intelligence. 


* * 


“RETHINKING RELIGION”’ 


ETHINKING RELIGION is the title of a new 
book* by the professor of philosophy in the 
Ohio State University. 

We have been rethinking missions. Now we 
are rethinking the Church, the Sunday schools, all 
the organizations of religion. In this book, with 
Prof. Albert E. Avey, we have an opportunity to go 
back of all of our organizations, and even back of our 
creeds, to the basic ideas of religion. It goes without 
saying that any man who can help this doubting age 
to see through forms to their content, renders high 
service. Professor Avey is one of that company. 

Is religion a relic of the dead past from which 
men are endeavoring to free themselves, or “is it a 
basic interest in life that hovers over every existence?” 
That is the question Professor Avey raises, and as he 
defines religion as the adjustment of the individual to 


. ultimate reality he answers the question at the start. 


Nothing is more important than religion. 

The fact that people today are questioning the 
truths of religion as handed down, merely indicates 
to Professor Avey a growth in intelligence. It does 
not indicate a weakening of religion. 

The fundamental task, as the author sees it, is 
to translate into modern terms the old concepts of re- 
ligion for the benefit of the intelligent ones who are 
doubting. ‘Remaking,’ he writes, ‘does not mean 
unmaking. A new positive result must be put in the 
place of the old.”’ As religion deals with ultimate 
reality, the author holds that it must seek to express 
that reality in concrete life. ¢ 

Who has seen God? Who can describe Him? 
This is so hard that religious men have created absurd 
and artificial symbols for the relation of the Infinite 
and the finite. It is this taking the symbols and 
making them the final expression of truth that the 
author combats. 


*Rethinking Religion. By A. E. Avey. Henry Holt and 
Company: New York. Price $2.00. 
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“When human beings once learn that none of 
them possesses finality, then none will have the pre- 
sumption to demand that his fellow men conform to 
his views and to his practice. When they have mas- 
tered this elementary consideration, they will sub- 
stitute humility for haughtiness, and the willingness 
to join in a co-operative pursuit for what is still ahead 
in place of the self-confident demand for conformity 
and submission.” 

The central category of religion is faith. Faith 
means confidence and trust. The only kind of uni- 
verse that intelligent people can ever be persuaded 
to trust is a reasonable one. A universe to which we 
have to make foolish appeals for personal favors be- 
cause of its arbitrary behavior is not a reasonable 
universe. 

Professor Avey is a modern-minded man, deeply 
versed in the wisdom of the ages, who is well aware 
of the difficulty of influencing people who think that 
truth in perfect and final form was delivered to the 
saints ages ago. He knows, however, that their 
domination of church affairs must be ended if the 
church is to survive. His book is a great contribu- 
tion to that end. His chapters are “Rethinking Re- 
ligion,”’ “Revelation and Religious Knowledge,” 
“Good and Evil,” “God,” “Immortality,” “Salva- 
tion,” “The Church,” “Responsibility,” “Prayer,” 
“Religion and Life.” 


* * 


ANOTHER START IN CHURCH WORK 


S we write the heat of September is blistering 
us, but we realize that the bracing days of the 
autumn are just ahead. 

Ministers are returning from vacations. Sun- 
day school teachers are putting the finishing touches 
to plans. Lay folk are getting ready. 

In spite of what we hear about the effort involved 
in church work, there is no question but what those 
who are really in the work delight init. They have 
good times together. They like the feeling of handling 
something worth while. Churches would soon die if 
it were not so. 

Now is the season for conferences on the work of 
the year. The minister and church officers in some 
churches go off together to retreats like Senexet, and 
talk things out together. Church school officials con- 
fer in the same way. It is said that great good is ac- 
complished by such an interchange of experience and 
view. 
But here we are dating our paper September 11. 
The bracing days of autumn are almost here. Let 
us make ready for our work, for our work involves 
something greater perhaps than any of us know. 

. * * 
JAPANESE CHRISTIANS IN HARD SPOT 

HE statement of the Japanese National Christian 
Council in response to the Japanese govern- 
ment’s appeal for support of its campaign in 

China is disappointing, although one cannot exag- 
gerate the difficulty of the Council’s position in the 
present crisis. The government communiqué stated 
that “the trouble was the inescapable result of China’s 


- double-dealing, that an early satisfactory settlement 


on a local basis was hoped for, and that the support of 
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every Japanese subject was expected.” This proc- 
lamation was sent to every important group in Japan 
with instruction that some “affirmative” action be 
taken with respect to it. If the action of the Na- 
tional Christian Council, representing the Protestant 
Churches of Japan, is not enthusiastically affirmative, 
it certainly successfully avoids being in any sense 
negative. No question is raised of the justifiability 
of Japan’s cause in China. “Faithful services’ are 
promised to the state. Hope that the “emergency,” 
the “difficult crisis,” will soon be over is followed by 
the pious suggestion that Japan’s military enterprise 
may actually result in the establishment of “rela- 
tions of good will definitely and for all time.” The 
Japanese Church promises to pray that this may be 
true. Appreciation is expressed of the “toil of our 
imperial troops,” and “projects to comfort them” 
will be undertaken. And, as usually happens when 
the Church finds itself unable or unwilling to accept 
its ethical responsibility in the world of affairs, Japa- 
nese Christians profess to hear at this time of crisis a 
peremptory call to devote themselves to bringing 
about “‘a spiritual awakening within the nation.” ¢. 
But who is worthy to find fault? The Church in 
Japan is merely doing what the Western Church has 
done ever since Constantine, and usually with much 
less excuse. The late Dr. Frank Rawlinson, himself a 
victim of the war, describing in his last letter to The 
Christian Century the hardly less serious predicament 
of the Chinese Christians, refers to the attitude of 
American Christians toward the World War. Cer- 
tainly the American Church is in no position to throw 
stones.—The Christian Century. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The doctrine of an endless hell, said a great 
Englishman recently, was not laid aside because men 
could not conceive of God as inflicting endless punish- 
ment—that might have been due to an effeminate 
strain in them—but because the doctrine impugned not 
only the love of God but His justice. ‘Men would 
not attribute to God an injustice of which no man 
himself would willingly be guilty.” 


Dr. Albert W. Beaven says we need both the clerical 
and lay viewpoint in church work, that the minister 


sees where we ought to go and that the layman sees 


how difficult it is to get there, and that both contribu- 
tions are necessary for a proper solution. 


If Universalist homes should attempt definitely 
to co-operate with the church’s program of religious 
education, a constructive force would be set loose 
which might usher in a new day for our faith. 


We have twenty-four hour service around head- 
quarters, at least in spots. At 1.40 a. m. September 
3 we looked out upon a motor car, packed to the limit, 
departing for Murray Grove. 


Ludwig Lewisohn refers to this maxim of Santa- 
yana as “perfect in form and final in wisdom’—“To 
call war the soil of courage and virtue is like calling 
debauchery the soil of love.” 
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The Subjective Approach to Public Worship’ —I 


Howard James Conn 


testant churches, it is increasingly important 

to have a clear idea as to just what its pur- 
pose is. If it has a function, that function must be 
kept in mind by a minister planning a service. There 
are various theories as to worship, and any group of 
people is entitled to defend and practice that type 
which to them seems most helpful. But some under- 
lying theory there must be, lest the minister muddle 
through a service that will touch so many conflicting 
strains as to leave the worshipers quite unmoved, if 
not openly hostile. 

Worship has a theoretic basis, but that theory is 
important just because it leads, as we hope to show, 
to a very practical application in the planning of a 
public church service. 

Theories of worship can in general be grouped 
under the categories of objective and subjective. 
The simplest way to state the difference is to say that 
in the former the service is addressed to God, while in 
the other it is addressed to the congregation. 

In objective worship something is happening at 
the altar and in the heavenly world above. The at- 
tention of the worshipers is directed toward this ac- 
tion, and their prayers seek to merit for themselves 
some part in the dispensation of divine grace. This 
form of service tends to emphasize the duality between 
man and God, so that the individual remains essen- 
tially a spectator of a drama going on before him. 
His prayer is not that he become one with the drama 
itself, but that the chief characters look with favor 
across the footlights to him where he is. 

Subjective worship, on the contrary, seeks to 
move the worshiper. Something is to happen within 
him. A mood is created by which the individual for- 
gets his finite limitations and reaches out to harmonize 
his spirit with an Infinite Spirit. He is not a spectator 
watching an objective performance, but an inner soul 
expanding to realize its true destiny. It is the experi- 
ence of the mystic, to whom there are no barriers 
of objective limitation. 

This distinction is best suggested by the dif- 
ference between horizontal and vertical. The stream 
of time flowing from hour to hour and day to day is 
horizontal. Events in our lives occur along that hori- 
zontal stretch-out, and as individuals we pass from 
moment to moment, from event to event. The ver- 
tical character of our life is the intensity of certain ex- 
periences. Some moment in the steady flow may 
mean so much to us that it will send down roots to 
hidden depths, and will transfigure our life way out of 
proportion to its place in the temporal flow. 

Surely the purpose of religion is to enrich ex- 
perience rather than prolong life. It is not the length 
of the horizontal flow that matters, but the depth 
of the vertical appreciations. As Edwin Arlington 
Robinson wrote in “Tristram’’— 


\ , 71TH the growing emphasis on worship in Prot- 


*A paper read before the Ministers’ League of Stamford, 
Conn, 


Time is not life. . 

Ske Het Settee eae Whatever 

It is.that fills life high and full, till fate 
Itself may do no more, it is not time. 
Years are not life. 


Perhaps to use such an analogy of horizontal 
and vertical is to color the argument for my own bias 
and to be unfair to those who hold a contrary view. 
For I distinctly believe in the subjective character 
of public worship. Whenever worship is objective it 
becomes just another event in the day’s program, and 
one can emerge from church without being deeply 
moved, but only having attended for a period to 
certain thoughts which to be sure were of a high 
nature. 

Subjective worship, on the other hand, is not so 
much an event as a tone quality that attaches to a 
certain moment and which will continue through a 
future time. In subjective worship we are growing, 
in the words of Langston Hughes, the Negro poet, 
“deep like the rivers,” so that as we go on about the 
routine affairs of existence we shall have a depth of 
insight rather than a shallow stream of successive 
sensations. The general attitudes of people to whom 
religion is an inward experience is quite different from 
the attitudes of people to whom worship is an objective 
occurrence. As proof of this consider the children in 
Sunday school, who come by compulsion, but who are 
never inwardly touched by what occurs. 

Now lest this preliminary sketch detract from the 
force of what is to follow, let me hasten to say that in 
espousing subjective worship I am not denying the 
reality nor the presence of God. The word ‘“‘subjec- 
tive’ has come through psychology to have a rather 
unhappy connotation to many, as though it referred to 
wishful thinking and the spinning of a web from within. 
I am not advocating that man lift himself by his own 
spiritual bootstraps. I believe that the great Cosmic 
Spirit is present wherever two or three are gathered 
together, but the important thing is not that the two | 
or three be told that, but that they come to feel it, 
that a mood be created whereby deep soul stirrings 
start within them, and that they seek to harmonize 
their little selves with the Surrounding Source of Life 
in whom they live and move and have their being. 
The principal function of worship, therefore, is that 
something happen within the worshipers by which they 
may feel their unity with the divine spirit of God, and 
begin to reach out to make that unity real. If the 
worshipers gain this feeling, they will not have an iso- 
lated fragment of experience to be forgotten except 
when in church, but rather a deepening orientation 
toward the Eternal One that will give depth and 
meaning to all their future experience. 

We who are conducting public worship ought to 
have this distinction clearly in mind, lest we so confuse 
our appoach as to muddle through a service that will 
have no goal, will establish no mood, and be merely a 
preliminary program to fill time until all the congrega- 
tion has arrived to hear the sermon. 
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The first point I should like to make is that public 
worship is an extension of private experience, so that if 
the foregoing analysis be correct we ought to find in 
areas other than religion this distinction between sub- 
jective and objective. And if we do find this distinc- 
tion elsewhere we ought to gain from these other areas 
some clue as to which of the two elements we should 
seek to develop in worship. 

Most of us recognize that subjective and objective 
are strands which run throughout the universe. In 
art, in literature, in music, in drama, in psychology, 
we can tell the distinction. 

Literature is an interpretation of life, and hence a 
very useful handmaid of religion. In literature we 
find the crystallization of every-day experience; and, 
in more instances than we generally realize, literature 
portrays experiences which need but slight extension 
to be definitely religious. 

I want therefore to contrast by concrete examples 
objective and subjective literature, and then ask 
which seems to be nearer the raw material from which 
religious experience could be prompted. 

Objective literature is the descriptive type which 
gives us pictures, or the narrative type which relates 
events. It is the easiest to read, for we sit back as 
spectators and follow the scene that is presented. 
When we finish we close the book and move on to the 
next. There is good and bad within objective litera- 
ture, but it is in this type that magazine fiction and 
adventure stories generally come. 

Let me give two examples from the finer objective 
literature. The first is a descriptive picture: 


Such a bustling ensued that you might have thought 
a goose the rarest of all birds; a feathered phenomenon, 
to which a black swan was a matter of course—and in 
truth it was something very like it in that house. Mrs. 
Cratchit made the gravy (ready beforehand in a little 
saucepan) hissing hot; Master Peter mashed the pota- 
toes with incredible vigor; Miss Belinda sweetened up 
the apple-sauce; Martha dusted the hot plates; Bob 
took Tiny Tim beside him in a tiny corner at the table; 
the two young Cratchits set chairs for everybody, not 
forgetting themselves, and, mounting guard upon their 
posts, crammed spoons into their mouths, lest they 
should shriek for goose before their turn came to be 
served. At last the dishes were set on, the grace was 
said. It was succeeded by a breathless pause, as Mrs. 
Cratchit, looking slowly all along the carving-knife, pre- 
pared to plunge it in the breast; but when she did, and 
when the long expected gush of stuffing issued forth, 
one murmur of delight arose all around the board, and 
even Tiny Tim, excited by the two young Cratchits, 
beat on the table with the handle of his knife, and feebly 
cried Hurrah! 


And now a passage of fiction that holds us in sus- 
pense: 


An instant later he pulled me back into the blackest 
corner of the room, and I felt his warning hand upon 
my lips. The fingers which clutched me were quivering. 
Never had I known my friend more moved, and yet the 
dark street still stretched lonely and motionless before 
us. 

But suddenly I was aware of that which his keener 
senses had already distinguished. A low, stealthy sound 
came to my ears, not from the direction of Baker Street, 
but from the back of the very house in which we lay con- 


cealed. A door opened and shut. An instant later 
steps crept down the passage—steps which were meant 
to be silent, but which reverberated harshly through 
the empty house. Holmes crouched back against the 
wall, and I did the same, my hand closing upon the 
handle of my revolver. Peering through the gloom, I 
saw the vague outline of a man, a shade blacker than the 
blackness of the open door. He stood for an instant, 
and then he crept forward, crouching, menacing, into 
the room. He was within three yards of us, this sinister 
figure, and I had braced myself to meet his spring, be- 
fore I realized that he had no idea of our presence. He 
passed close beside us, stole over to the window, and 
very softly and noiselessly raised it for half a foot. 


I read both those passages for the first time years 
ago, and their vividness created pictures in my mind 
that I have not forgotten. But I think we will admit 
that they are purely objective narrative, with very 
little subjective element that would lead one to change 
his character. 

If we have caught the tempo of objective literature 
let us turn to discover that which is different enough 
to be classified as subjective. Here the emphasis is 
no longer on a series of events, but upon the inner 
feelings of the characters. Not very much happens 
but a great deal is felt. 

Katharine Mansfield is an extremely sensitive 
writer of this type. André Maurois has described her 
as “a cross-section of the feminine universe, finely 
cut.” Her “Journal” is the outpouring of a very 
sensitive spirit, and her stories, while they do not deal 
with religious themes, do exercise that inward empire 
of the imagination which is one of the sources of re- 
ligious inspiration. 

Consider for example an irrelevant bit of medita- 
tion: 


Such a cultivated mind doesn’t really attract me. 
I admire it, I appreciate all ‘“‘les soins et les peines”’ that 
have gone to produce it—but it leaves me cold. After 
all the adventure is over. There is now nothing to do 
but to trim and to lop and to keep back—all faintly 
depressing labors. No, no, the mind I love must still 
have wild places, a tangled orchard where the dark 
damsons drop in the heavy grass, an overgrown little 
wood, the chance of a snake or two (real snakes), a pool 
that nobody’s fathomed the depth of—and paths 
threaded with those little flowers planted by the mind. 
It must also have real hiding places, not artificial ones— 
not gazebos and mazes. And I have never yet met the 
cultivated mind that has not had its shrubbery. I 
loathe and detest shrubberies. 


The mind that can write that irrelevancy can also 
have very high moments of ecstasy: 


Oh, God! The sky is filled with the sun, and the 
sun is like music. The sky is full of music. Music 
comes streaming down these great beams. The wind 
touches the harp-like trees, shakes little jets of music— 
little shakes, little trills from the flowers. The shape of 
every flower is like a sound. My hands open like five 
petals. Praise Him! Praise Him! No, I am over- 
come; I am dazed; it is too much to bear. 

A little fly has dropped by mistake into a sweet 
cup of a magnolia. Isaiah (or was it Elisha?) was 
caught up into Heaven in a chariot of fire once. But 
when the weather is divine and I am free to work, such 
a journey is positively nothing. 
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All the stories of Katharine Mansfield are of that 
character. Nothing happens in them which holds the 
attention because of the events themselves. The 
stories are short vignettes of individuals, ten pages or 
so devoted to the reactions of a woman to a letter, to 
watching her husband off to work, to riding in a car- 
riage, or to hearing that a workman has been killed 
just outside the gate of her garden party. 

Which type of literature would you prefer a con- 
gregation to read? Almost any person can follow ob- 
jective literature which tells a gripping story. Millions 
of people follow the detectives, the cowboys, and the 
lovers as they race through stories with their various 
escapades. But it requires a much more sensitive 
spirit to appreciate Katharine Mansfield; the reader 
must be one who sees deeply into the experiences of 
life, who himself has experienced some of the richer 
insights, whose heart has thrilled to the joy in the 
commonplace. 

I have mentioned that Katharine Mansfield is a 
distinctly feminine writer. This gives another clue to 
our contention that worship is subjective, because 
public worship is in general more appreciated by women 
than by men. Their minds are more alive to sub- 
jective meditation, and hence they grasp the deeper 
significance of the service. 

Turning from prose to poetry, we might suggest 
the contrast between objective and subjective litera- 
ture by the following two well-known verses, a contrast 
in which again the more religious tone of the subjective 
is apparent. 


The bride kissed the goblet; the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lip and a tear in her eye. ; 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar— 
“Now tread we a measure!” said young Lochinvar. 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down; 
The voice I heard this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 


If the foregoing discussion of secular literature has 
suggested the need for the subjective element in creat- 
ing a mood, let us now turn to religious writings 
themselves. Here also we find the distinction, and 
though there may be occasions when the objective 
approach is preferable, still I believe that the subjec- 
tive is that which we need in public worship. 

At the risk of quoting selections which may be 
reverenced by some, I want to make this paper prac- 
tical by referring to a type of religious writing which 
seems to me to be quite ineffective for moving people 
in a worship service. Here is a poem from St. Patrick: 


T arise today 

Through a mighty strength, the invocation of the Trinity, 
Through a belief in the threeness, 

Through confession of the oneness 

Of the Creator of Creation. 


T arise today 

Through the strength of the love of Cherubim, 
In obedience of angels, 

In the service of archangels, 

In hope of resurrection to meet with reward, 
In prayers of patriarchs, 

In predictions of prophets, 

In preachings of apostles, 

In faiths of confessors, 

In innocence of holy virgins, 

In deeds of righteous men. 


Christ shield me today 

Against poison, against burning, 

Against drowning, against wounding, 

So that there may come to me abundance of reward. 

Christ with me, Christ before me, Christ behind me, 

Christ in me, Christ beneath me, Christ above me, 

Christ on my right, Christ on my left, 

Christ when I lie down, Christ when I sit down, Christ 
when I arise, 

Christ in the heart of every man who thinks of me, 

Christ in the mouth of everyone who speaks of me, 

Christ in every eye that sees me, 

Christ in every ear that hears me. 


No doubt this poem is the expression of a very 
rich experience of St. Patrick, but to the modern man 
who has not the same background and bias these 
words suggest a lot of doctrines about which he is 
ready to argue. Debates on the obedience of angels 
and on the Trinity have their place, but that place is 
not in a worship service which seeks to move men by 
making them feel a fellowship with a divine Spirit. 
Such a poem calls up a lot of objective pictures 
without creating any deep feeling. 

How much more intense is the outpouring of that 
great mystic, Bernard of Clairvaux. He strikes a 
universal note that transcends the prejudices evoked 
by St. Patrick: 


Jesus, thou joy of loving hearts, 

Thou Fount of Life, thou Light of men, 
From the best bliss that earth imparts. 

We turn unfilled to thee again. 


Thy truth unchanged hath ever stood; 
Thou savest those who on thee call; 

To them that seek thee, thou art good, 
To them that find thee, all in all. 


Our restless spirits yearn for thee, 
Where’er our changeful lot is cast; 

Glad, when thy gracious smile we see, 
Blest, when our faith can hold thee fast. 


O Jesus, ever with us stay; 

Make all our moments calm and bright; 
Chase the dark night of sin away; 

Shed o’er the world thy holy light. 


To contrast another pair so that the difference © 
will be clear, I should say that the Te Dewm Laudamus 
is almost wholly objective and would mean little to 
an individual who had not had some childhood ex- 
perience that would give this old chant a peculiar 
subjective reference. If we are seeking to create a 
worship experience for a modern man it would be more 
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effective to use as subjective a poem as the sonnet 
which begins, 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will avail to make! 


What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 
What parched grounds refresh as with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 

We rise, and all, the distant and the near, 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear; 


Nature and Human Nature 
CXIV. August Days in Beards Hollow 


Johannes 


UST why this Beards Hollow experiment in open- 
sf ing a closed church is such a success, I do not 
know. Perhaps it is because the human interest 
elements in the situation are so great. Perhaps it is 
because the world is tired of denominationalism and 
ready for this kind of thing. Perhaps—we just have 
been lucky in date, place, weather and smaller matters. 
Or it may be due mainly to friendly newspapers all 
over our part of the state in taking an active, intelli- 
gent, tireless interest in advertising the project. 
Anyway it is succeeding, far beyond our hopes, and is 
rapidly becoming a county institution. 

Let us rehearse the story in a paragraph. A beau- 
tiful little country church built in 1862 was closed and 
rotting down. Paint was partly off the outside walls, 
the roof leaked, the supports of the belfry were rotted, 
making it unsafe, the plaster was off in many places 
inside and all the plaster was loose, and the fallen 
plaster was ground into a faded, worn carpet, making 
it almost impossible to have the church fit for the oc- 
easional funeral services which people held there. The 
golden oak ceiling, the faded yellow pews, the yellow- 
ish torn wall paper, and the light oak pulpit furniture 
in poor condition, created a jaundiced-like interior. 

Little by little all this has been changed. Rotten 
timbers have been replaced, roof and foundations have 
been repaired, the exterior has been painted, and the 
interior completely transformed. Now the building 
inside is a perfect little colonial church with light paint, 
mahogany trimming, and wine-colored carpet and 
hangings. The architecture has not been altered. It 
was almost perfect in its simplicity and beauty. 

The writer did not give the money for the re- 
pairs, he helped raise it. He did not induce the people 
to do it all at once; he had no vision of what was to 
come. He and the people together simply went on 
from one thing to another. He did not step in as 
a minister. He joined in as a neighbor. His feeling 
for two or three years was that he was an outsider of 
another denomination. Imperceptibly the feeling 
changed and he woke up to find himself the uncalled, 
unsalaried, uninstalled pastor of a flock. Beginning 
with “a homecoming service’ where he was the 
preacher, he went on toa series of three sermons in 
August, then to adopting all of August for services, 
because so many other churches were closed in August, 
and to calling on leading preachers to help for part of 
the time. Now, after seven years, the Beards Hollow 
community services, as they are ealled, attract all the 
people we can handle, and furnish all the money that 
we need. 

Of course the service given is volunteer service. 
The minister works as the neighbors work, for nothing. 
They mow grass, patch roofs, build toilets, clean 


floors, wash windows, carry chairs, render janitor 
service, bring their baskets of flowers, give coffee, 
give money and come to church. He conducts worship,. 
preaches sermons, makes coffee, arranges the summer 
programs, and furnishes copy to a central newspaper’ 
office that supplies all the others. Everything he 
writes is published in nearly all the papers as he writes 
it. The area reached extends over several counties.. 
Mrs. van Schaick, a pianist, not an organist, has: 
learned to play the old organ and leads the music. 

This year, as acting pastor, I conducted the 
opening service on August 1, and preached the ser- 
mon, taking as my subject “Bearing Witness to the 
Truth.” I was assisted by the Rev. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone of Boston, our guest, who offered the prayer. 
We had 150 people present, filling practically all the 
seats upstairs and down, but without chairs and 
benches. A week later we celebrated the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the building of the church, with the 
Rev. Everett C. Herrick, D. D., president of Andover- 
Newton Theological Seminary, present. Dr. Her- 
rick read the scripture, made the prayer and preached 
the sermon, on “The Faith of Our Fathers.” It was a 
discussion of the old basic faith of all churches from a 
modern-minded man. He preached only twenty 
minutes, but with power. As one Lutheran elder said 
afterward, “He had a smile on his face all through.” 
His quietness, his poise, his perfect clarity, and his 
smile were a revelation to the people who attend our 
services. I conducted the service, and was assisted 
by the Rev. Frank D. Lawyer, a Methodist preacher 
from California, who was one of my pupils when I 
taught the district school at Mineral Springs before 
entering college, and by the Rev. Wm. J. Metz, the 
Universalist minister at Morrisville, Vermont. There 
were 250 people present, and all of our chairs and 
benches from the Community Hall and sixty chairs 
furnished by a generous undertaker of Cobleskill were 
brought into use. People sat in chairs placed on the 
pulpit platform, and late comers did not attempt to 
get into the church, but listened through the open 
doors and windows. 

For the third service we again had a large crowd— 
probably 200 people, with chairs all in use. The first 
two Sundays had been hot. This Sunday was a per- 
fect day, with the air cleared up of humidity, the hills 
bathed in sunshine and a life-giving breeze blowing 
in the open door. The preacher, the Rev. George W. 
Swart, Methodist minister of Richmondville, also 
blessed with poise and humor, held the large congre- 
gation forty-five minutes, speaking on the gift of ap- 
preciation, the gift of benevolence and the gift of 
comradeship. He was a product of rural Schoharie 
County, and many who knew him as a boy up in the 
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hills turned out to hear him. The kind of sermon that 
he preached, full of stories, pleased them. 

For the fourth service on August 22 we had the 
‘General Superintendent of the Universalist Church 
as the preacher. A Methodist circuit rider of tcday, 
the Rev. Foster W. Taylor, assisted in the service. 
His circuit is in the hills of Schoharie County, his 
churches are small and scattered, but he is a friend to 
man. Another hill preacher was there, too, the Rev. 
George C. Boorn of Friendly House, Pigeon River, 
North Carolina, as always, when possible, in the back- 
ground from choice. It was a rainy Sunday—people 
who drove up from New York, 180 miles away, bat- 
tled both thunder storms and traffic to get there. 
Harold §. Latham with his mother and a party of 
guests came from Onteora, seventy-miles to the south, 
one of the lovely spots in the higher Catskills, where 
Mr. Latham has a summer home. The Oneonta 
Universalists, thirty-five miles to the west, turned out 
in force'to welcome their General Superintendent. To 
our amazement we had a crowd, and had to carry in 
the chairs and fill the aisles. The picnic dinner had to 
be held in the Community Hall and at the editor’s 
farmhouse, but it was a happy time. 

A baby was there to be christened. He had been 
brought from Chicago to Newark by airplane and then 
up by motor. The son of John van Schaick Norton, a 
nephew of the editor, and Lydia Kitt Norton, he was 
christened John Howard Norton, and co-operated 
without a yell. Grandparents, uncles and aunts were 
there to support him—two motors with relatives came 
up from New York and three from Cobleskill. If one 
wants a sign of the times, he should note that to safe- 
guard the health and promote the safety of this baby 
on the way to his christening, he was taken up 8,000 
feet into the air, carried a thousand miles, and brought 
down through a thunder storm. The clew to the 
puzzle lies, of course, in the short time that he was on 
the way. 

Dr. Etz preached a powerful sermon on “The 
Meaning of Life,’’ speaking for twenty-five minutes to 
people most of whom knew little about the Univer- 
salist Church, but who were won by his forceful state- 
ment of their essential faith. Quoting President Had- 
ley, he declared that ‘‘life is not a goblet to be drained 
but a measure to be filled.” His father and his son 
were with him, and all started west by motor after 
dinner, for Cleveland and Turkey Run. 

The large congregation on a stormy day seemed to 
demonstrate that the Little White Church in Beards 
Hollow is meeting a need of modern man and filling a 
gap in modern church machinery. Without constitu- 
tion or by-laws, or organization except of the most 
informal kind, it moves forward with the tremendous 
momentum of common consent and community pride. 

It is a satisfaction to record that the thing did not 
fizzle out at the end. On the last Sunday of the month, 
with me as a preacher, we had one of our largest con- 
gregations and a collection of about $60. The Rey. 
Hugh Tigner of Canton, N. Y., read the scriptures, 
the Rev. Morris Skinner of Richmondville, a Lutheran 
pastor, made the prayer, and the Rev. George Swart, 
Methodist Epi: co} al minister of Richmondville, led the 
1esponsive service. The communion set presented to 
the church by Mrs. William H. McGlauflin of Wash- 


ington, D. C., with the christening basin, was dis- 
played as a symbo'. The christening basin had been 
used for the first time the week before. The closing 
hymn, “Blest be the tie that binds,” was sung as 
nothing had been sung before during the month. A 
beautiful singer, Mrs. Meade, once in our Worcester, 
Mass., church, was the soloist. In the congregation 
were the Rickets family, pillars of our church in Mon- 
son, Mass., the Robinsons from Fairfield, Conn., once 
active at Canton, Mass., W. M. Jones and party from 
Fayetteville, members of our Syracuse church, W. D. 
Hamilton, foreman of our composing room in Boston, 
and his wife, and delegations of Universalists from 
Fort Plain, Oneonta and other places. 

All denominations meet and mingle in these ser- 
vices, but the Methodists rally in force for a Methodist 
preacher, the Baptists for a Baptist, the Universalists 
for a Universalist, and so on. 

So the years have passed and the movement has 
grown. In 1930 we had a Bee to clean up the ceme- 
tery and erect a fence, and out of it came initial re- 
pairs to the exterior of the church. In 1931 we had 
a single “homecoming service’ at which I preached. 
In 1932 we had another, a larger one. After both we 
had a picnic dinner. In 1983, I put in three services, 
the Universalist Publishing House gave seventy-five 
new hymn books and we collected $80 toward repair- 
ing the interior of the church. In 1934 we began the 
custom of services for all the Sundays of August, with 
me to preach at the first and last. I. V. Lobdell and 
Skinner came through this year with strong sermons. 
In 1985 we did over the interior, the Cobleskill Times 
took charge of publicity for all the papers, Ottman, 
once a Lutheran pastor in Richmondville, and Isaac 
V. Lobdell helped with the preaching, and both had a 
fine hearing. In 1936 we had Lobdell, Harmon Gehr, 
Laverne Dibble, a Methodist, and Skinner of Rich- 
mondville, I giving up one of my preaching appoint- 
ments to avoid a double header I had unwittingly run 
into, we had collections of $280, and put in a new car- 
pet. We also had a week-day musicale with Gehr 
and his violin. 

Sometimes I have felt that I have got hold of a 
bull by the tail and can not let go, for there is little 
let-up to my work, but in the main I have been proud 
and happy over the result. The principles which seem 
to have guided us are these: 

1, One step at a time and let that step reveal the 
next. 

2. Whatever we have done, do it with all our 
might. The country is no place for poor, drab services. 

3. Nothing is too good for the house of God. 
People exclaim over the beauty of the little church. 

4. What we have done we have done together. 
Divisive matters often are the most vital. Men ought 
to sacrifice popularity to be right, but there is room in 
the world for places: where divisions may be forgotten 
and where we sense the truth that all are children of 
one God. The Little White Church in the Hollow is 
such a place. 

5. Let questions of the perpetuity of the move- 
ment alone. Our responsibility primarily is for today. 
Let the next generation scrap what we build if they 
do not need it. Perhaps we should be better off our- 
selves with larger scrapheaps and newer machines. 


? 
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_ The letter that follows was written by Mary Mer- 
win Phelps, daughter of Edwin Phelps, to Mrs. Theresa 
Homet Patterson. The Rev. C. W. Knickerbocker was 
the father of the Rev. C. A. Knickerbocker, who served 
churches in Spencer, Mass., Meriden, Conn., Dorchester ~ 
and Shirley, Mass., Auburn, Maine, Reading, Pa., and 
Waterville and Rockland, Maine, and who died in 1929. 
The Rev. Chaney W. Knickerbocker, according to the 
Universalist Register for 1885,was born in Perrington, 
N. Y., June 11, 1824, but moved early in life to Michi- 
gan. He died at Wayne, Mich., April 26, 1884, at the 
age of sixty. He was first a teacher and was ordained in 
1850. He held pastorates at Ray, Lansing, Wayne, 
Farmington, New Hudson, Rochester, Bay City, all in 
Michigan. Also preached in various towns in the 
vicinity of Wayne. 

The Editor. 


ISTER and I have been rummaging among our 
S old chests and treasure boxes and sorting out old 
letters, which we found most interesting—es- 
pecially our father’s correspondence, which ran back 
to his early manhood. Every letter was folded, dated 
and endorsed with the name of the writer, for they 
were expensive and precious documents in the early 
days. 

I take pride in knowing that my father was one of 
the first Universalists in the state of Michigan. When 
he was a young man it required stamina to stand out 
as an independent thinker among the majority of 
conservative orthodox. The Phelps family were a 
stubborn religious sect. When our first American 
ancestor came over in 1630, the company included a 
minister, and a church was founded in East Windsor, 
Connecticut. In the next century a Benjamin Phelps, 
who was an exhorter, founded the first Baptist church 
in Vermont. But when grandfather came to the wil- 
derness of Michigan in 1833, the first signs of liberalism 
were beginning to seep through the high rock-ribbed 
granite of the New England character. When father 
was growing up into young manhood, he bolted 
against the strict, hard and fast, restrictions of Puri- 
tan faith and practice. 

I used to hear father say that he had to keep quiet 
and solemn from sunset Saturday to sunset Sunday 
evening; go to church and listen to a long two-hour 
sermon, on hard seats that were too high for his legs. 
What wonder that he rebelled against going through a 
religious revival and being dragged up to the “‘mercy 
seat” among the repentant! So when he was free to 
get away from leading strings, he broke loose and 
thought and acted for himself. What wonder that he 
joined the happier denomination, the Universalists! 
He became one of the leading members in the society 
of southeastern Michigan. 

Active and efficient as Edwin Phelps was, he was 
not able to develop a thriving church in the town of 
Pontiac, though there was a small and active society, 
as there was also in a number of small towns within a 
radius of one hundred or two hundred miles. These 
small societies were under the leadership of the North- 
west Conference, which assisted the individual so- 
cieties. 

C. W. Knickerbocker was highly esteemed 


throughout the circuit of southeastern Michigan, which 
he traveled from Detroit along the shore of Lake 
Huron to Bay City, eking out a living. It was a hard 
life. The first ten years of my life he was established 
at a village east of Pontiac, and preached now and 
then for Universalists within reach. 

Mr. Knickerbocker’s labors in this part of the 
old Northwest covered a period of ten years and more. 
Struggling on, these small groups held on, striving to 
gain a foothold among the well-established Orthodox 
churches. The Universalists were held to their duty 
by the magnetic personality of the minister, C. W. 
Knickerbocker. “Don’t give up the ship” was his 
charge to the discouraged. 

He was a distinguished person both in appearance 
and intellect. Above the average in height, with an 
alert, energetic personality, he wore loose, informal, 
black clothes. Though dignified in the pulpit, he did 
not stress the ministerial in his demeanor. He had 
the most remarkable eyes I ever saw in a man’s head: 
black as a coal and piercing in their directness, yet 
kind and sympathetic. His pulpit presence was im- 
pressive, his style of delivery quiet and logical, but 
emphatic and sincere. 

He was much in demand at funerals, and came 
from what were then long distances to officiate. I 
remember when I was a young girl being sent with a 
young man cousin to bring Mr. Knickerbocker from 
the village of Rochester ten miles to Pontiac. A 
young man, the beloved son of dear friends of my 
father, had died and was buried in California. The 
parents wished to hold a memorial service in the 
Presbyterian church of Pontiac. It was a long drive 
through sandy roads on a hot Sunday afternoon. The 
friends waited for an hour, two hours, and at last the 
looked-for minister arrived and conducted an impres- 
sive service which was a consolation to all who heard 
him. 

The first letter I have before me is dated Novem- 
ber 3, 18638: 


E. Phelps, 

Dear Sir and Brother : 

Mr. Patrick of Pontiac, our mutual friend, brought 
me word last week that you had concluded that you 
could raise the required salary for me at Pontiac & de- 
sired me to calculate on coming there, and therefore 
is to say that I had already other arrangements so far 
consummated that I find it will be impossible to accept 
your kind proposal. 

I feel very much obliged to you for your generosity 
& the deep interest you take in this matter. I trust you 
may find some one else whom you can obtain who will 
satisfy as well as myself. 

Yours with much respect and esteem, 
C. W. Knickerbocker. 


One year and a half later services were held in 
Pontiac only occasionally, April 12, 1865, Mr. 
Knickerbocker wrote: 


Brother Phelps: 

My labors at Rochester are ahead and now the 
question of what shall be done at Pontiac. Thinking 
that you might have an opportunity of conferring with 
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the friends and so of deciding the question when I come 
there next time, I thought best to write you . . . . Cer- 
tainly our friends should not think of relinquishing their 
undertaking there—Pontiac. Perseverance will conquer 
even in Pontiac. 

Of course, our friends will wish to know what I 
can do for them and what be my terms. I can if desired 
preach for them all day every alternate Sunday & 
should want $500..... 

I think it would help our interest much to have 
preaching all day every other Sabbath, as I would have 
more time to see our friends. . . . Only this, don’t give 
up the ship. 

Fraternally, 
C. W. Knickerbocker. 


} That the small handful of Universalists were still 


we can do nothing here and you can do nothing there 
without him. 

If you think best to write a request for him to come 
to Pontiac for $1000 a year and get your trustees to sign 
it, we will send also a call signed by the trustees to- 
morrow’s mail. The paper is already signed by a 
number of them. 

I don’t know how we are going to raise a thousand 
dollars, but our people are all so anxious to have him 
back and so willing to do more that I think we can make 
it all right. 

If you are not going to raise a subscription we 
might get some help in Birmingham, but we leave that 
field to you. 

Yours respectfully, 
Sarah Krolick. 
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holding on in Pontiac is shown by the following tel- At this time my grandfather, Elnathan Phelps, 
egram Mr. Knickerbocker sent Edwin Phelps, two was on his death-bed and father was giving his un- 
years later, from Wayne, Michigan, May 18, 1867: divided attention to him. He died early in December. 
“You may expect me on the mail train tomorrow.’ Mr. Knickerbocker wrote, December 12, from Wayne: 
Four months later, the following letter was sent 


by the clerk of the Rochester society, Mrs. Sarah 
Krolick: 


Dear Sir: 

I was told by Mr. Knickerbocker that you thought 
that preaching might be sustained in Pontiac. We wish 
to settle a minister there. 

I have written to Mr. Citman to know if the N. W. 
Conference can help Pontiac. He thinks it can if the 
friends there will take hold of the matter and do what 
they can. We want a first class minister or none at all. 
If your people can pay one-quarter with help from the 
N. W. Conference, the people of Birmingham one- 
quarter, we can pay one-half the salary. 

Will you see what can be done? 


Evidently nothing definite was done and the 
matter dragged on for another two years and more, 
when the clerk of the Rochester society wrote again, 
March 29, 1869: 


I have heard that Mr. Knickerbocker’s friends in 
Pontiac are desirous of settling him there. Nothing 
could suit us better, as we are anxious to have him 
preach here every Sunday. . . . By making an earnest 
effort his services can be secured to Pontiac and Roch- 
ester and he induced to give up his wide circuit for this 
and make his home in Pontiac where he will be able to 
build up in a few years two strong societies. 

As the night he delivered his lecture here was very 
stormy he has been asked to repeat it next Thursday. 
If you can bring down a delegation from Pontiac to con- 
sult with Mr. Knickerbocker on that evening about set- 
tling there, we shall be very happy to entertain you over- 
night. 

Hoping you will attend the lecture, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
S. Krolick. 


Another eighteen months, and the poor unsettled 


Brother Phelps: 

I write you again to say that I will preach at Pon- 
tiae next Sunday (15 inst) if you think it is advisable 
and can give the notice. Please let me know without 
delay what you think of it. 

I see by the paper that you were called on to fol- 
low your dear father to his final resting place. I was 
not surprised, for I had noticed for some time past that 
he was failing, and when I heard that you were confined 
at his sick bed, I felt that it would likely prove to be 
his last illness. You have the Christian comfort and 
hope that he has only gone home. I know how to sym- 
pathize with you. Pleace accept my kindest respects 
and wishes. 

Affectionately 
C. W. Knickerbocker. 


This letter was followed by one from the Rochester 
parish, who were mourning the loss of their minister: 


Dr. Edwin Phelps, 

Dear Sir: 

Excuse this letter which I would not intrude upon 
you did it not seem necessary to our welfare in Roches- 
ter, for we can do nothing alone. I know that Mr. 
Knickerbocker can get more than two thousand dollars 
elsewhere, but if we can promise him that much, I hope 
he can be induced to come, but let us not ask him to 
sacrifice more when few of us would be willing to sacri- 
ficeas much. We ought to support a minister so that he 
can live comfortable and free from embarrassment, and 
know each year exactly what to depend upon. 

If your society can pay one thousand dollars and 
some the other thousand we can secure the service of a 
minister who can build up a strong church. If it can- 
not be Mr. K, let it be some one else. 

Yours respectfully, 
S. Krolick. 


But Mr. Knickerbocker continued to travel from 
place to place and accept small fees from individual 
societies. The last of his letters to father was dated 
July 19, 1875, from Bay City: 


minister has made a change of base, but it is not to 
Pontiac, but the small town of Wayne. He has quit 
Rochester for the time at least. 


Rochester, Nov. 17, 1870. 


Mr. Edwin Phelps, Brother Phelps: 
Dear Sir: Would our friends of Pontiac like to have me 
Mr. Knickerbocker has left us and we do not know preach one Sunday for them in the month of August, say 
that we can recall him. We asked to hear the decision the 1st or 2d Sunday? Could they get a place and 


from Pontiac before making an effort to get him back, as would it be agreeable? I would like to do so if it would 
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be agreeable. Please let me know soon. What is the 

prospect now about the pay for the old church? I hope 
the society is not going to lose it. 

Please let me hear from you. All well. Love to all. 
Yours truly, 


C. W. Knickerbocker. 
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And so endeth the last lesson of a struggling band 
of earnest liberals, few in number, striving to keep 
heads above water. Is it not a pathetic story of a good 
and inspiring leader doing the Lord’s work against 
great odds? 

Mary Merwin Phelps. 


Liberal Youth at Oxford 


Harriet G. Yates 


and where there is no time to think quietly, 

to come to this conference,” writes one of 
the Dutch boys in the August second issue of The 
Oxford Skylark, the daily organ of the L. I. B. Con- 
ference. “Out of the world that is one great place of 
tumult and troubles and where every day we expect 
the blow of a great war to fall, we come here. War! 
In this international atmosphere the word seems ab- 
surd. We, who were before in the Kinver Camp, how 
can we believe that the same people with whom we 
had such a good time can suddenly become enemies? 
Did not we feel more at home when we arrived at 
Manchester College, and saw at once English people 
we knew from the Camp, than when we saw those of 
our own countrymen whom we did not know so 
well?” 

In spite of the uncertain construction of his 
English grammar, there is no uncertainty in the 
thought behind Neeltze Velds’ words. Strong words, 
true words. And their spirit was at the heart of the 
meetings of the Leyden International Bureau which 
convened for its annual sessions at Manchester Col- 
lege, the Unitarian theological school, Oxford, Eng- 
land, from July 29 to August 3. Whatever we hoped 
to accomplish at these meetings, one thing we did 
achieve, a fellowship and understanding between the 
young people of the six nations represented, which, 
please God, shall never come to grief. 

One hundred and seventy delegates from the 
Free Christian and Liberal Churches of Europe and 
America again cemented their religious ties and sought 
ways of putting their ideas into action. A year ago 
this group met at Star Island, off Portsmouth, N. H. 
Fifty Europeans were in attendance, and about 175 
Americans. This year’s group was better balanced, 
for there was about an equal number of English and 
Americans, approximately sixty-five of each, and, in 
addition, twenty-five Dutch, eight Transylvanians 
and Hungarians, three Danes and two Czechoslo- 
vakians. 

We Americans constantly marveled at the 
courage of the Europeans who, struggling with a 
foreign language, yet persisted in expressing them- 
selves, making friends, and playing an active part in 
an originally Dutch organization which conducts it- 
self in English. Perhaps Herman Heering’s good 
example sets the pace—for as secretary he is a won- 
der. Nothing fazes him, and apparently he speaks any 
language which is needed. And we were chagrined 
too at our own ack of ability in this respect. When 
Dr. Von Holk suggested in his lecture on Saturday 
that “a man has as many souls as he has languages,” 
we knew that we had neglected our own spiritual ex- 


Ww have left our daily work, where we were busy, 


pansion. I shall wipe the dust from my own French 
grammar this winter. 

But first let me orient you. G. B. G. Grieve, a 
young Unitarian minister from London, writing in the 
Skylark about Oxford, says: “Remember, to begin 
with, that Oxford University, like the English Consti- 
tution, does not exist. That is, it does not exist as 
something to which you can point. It does exist as an 
association of some thirty colleges, governed by a vice- 
chancellor and a committee of representatives from all 
the colleges. The individual colleges have surrendered 
most of their powers to this central association, to the 
advantage of efficiency and the envy of President 
Roosevelt.’ Of course, we also learned that some 
Oxford men never heard of Manchester College, but 
we can vouch for its existence! It is a hustling town, 
is Oxford, and its many college activities and student 
doings add to its daily excitement. To its historic 
shrines we went in awe and reverence, and came away 
with sincere appreciation, if not envy. Of course, as 
our Stewart Carter says, “it can’t be compared with 
Cambridge.”” I wonder why he didn’t show us Cam- 
bridge—he showed us about everything else! 

We reached Oxford on Thursday afternoon after 
lunching and spending several hours in delightful 
Stratford-upon-Avon. At the registration desk inside 
the porter’s lodge we signed our names, and received 
the address of our “digs.” The officials of the con- 
ference resided at the Hostel (where the gates were 
locked at eleven p. m.!) on the grounds of the college. 
The delegates were housed in regular student lodg- 
ings, called ‘‘digs’” by the initiated. It was my good 
fortune to draw the choicest of the choice, 5, Bath 
Place. A quaint old house, gabled, at the foot of one 
of the intriguing Oxfordian passageways which run 
at random between streets, it was built in the four- 
teenth century. Originally of stone, it had been 
plastered over. Its present appearance is a delightful 
peeled one, some stone, some plaster, all mellowed and 
weathered. Its big black doors are resplendent with 
polished knockers, while every window boasts a box 
of brilliant flowers—scarlet geraniams, lobelias in two 
shades of blue, and, all mixed in, white spikes of fuzzi- 
ness, name unknown. It stands, this ancient house, 
coyly apart from its public passageway—at least that 
is the impression the picket fence and little gate 
give it. But it is not separate. No, no house stands 
by itself in Oxford—each is one with his neighbor. 
And Bath Place is an old, old passageway off Holywell 
Street. So attractive is it, and especially Number 5, 
that every day boasted at least one artist who came 
to capture its loveliness and transfer it if he could 
through water colors or soft pencil on to paper. But 
enough of where we lived—all were not so fortunate 
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asI. Breakfast and dinner, the latter at seven o’clock, 
were eaten at our lodgings. Around our dinner table 
were daily seated two Dutch girls, two English girls 
from Manchester in Lancashire, S. E. Gerard Priestley, 
associate of Dr. Frank Oliver Hall at the Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York City, and six of the 
American group who had traveled over together. 

The day’s events started promptly at nine with 
morning worship in the college chapel. Among those 
who led were Bill Gardner, a Dutch girl, a young 
Bulgarian (Transylvanian) preacher, and others. At 
9.30 the morning speaker presented some phase of 
the conference theme, ‘‘Free Christianity in a Chang- 
ing World.” At 10.30 we had time out for morning 
coffee, but at 10.45 we reconvened in several discus- 
sion groups. These were led by various persons, such 
as John Brigham, president of the Unitarian Y. P. 
R. U., Ben Hersey, president of the Y. P. C. U., with 
Arnold Simonson assisting, Jeffrey Campbell, Dr. 
Kellett of Liverpool, and others. It was the task 
of these groups to criticize the speaker’s presentation, 
and state questions which were to be referred back for 
explanation, clarification, discussion. The speaker, 
meanwhile, went from one group to the other. Theo- 
retically it was a good idea. Actually, there often 
wasn’t time enough to give the speaker a chance to 
state his case. And sometimes, he just didn’t arrive at 
all! At 11.30 the groups came together, the leader re- 
ported to the entire group the summary of his dis- 
cussions, and the speaker was given the floor to answer 
the questions. At one o’clock we adjourned for 
lunch. Some of us ate at the college, while others 
dined downtown. 

Dr. Raymond V. Holt, professor at Manchester 
College, was the first morning speaker. That he is 
much beloved by his students was evident. In in- 
troducing him, Stewart Carter, president of the L. I. B., 
said, ‘‘Mr. Holt 7s Manchester College.”” Speaking on 
“Sources of Free Christian Experience,” Mr. Holt 
made these statements: ‘‘No service is done to man- 
kind or religion by refusing to face facts—this is the 
central conviction of free religious groups.” ‘“‘Visions 
of reality are given to men, not as toys, or for enter- 
tainment, but for action.’’ “If our faith is broad, and 
not deep, we shall fail to help our fellow men.”’ There 
was much discussion as to “‘the personality of God,”’ 
and in reply to someone Mr. Holt said, “Personality 
in God, is a better expression than personality of 
God.” At times the discussion went far over my head, 
and I wondered how our Dutch friends, and others, 
having to translate mentally and then absorb, were 
getting along. Next day’s Skylark carried this clever 
bit of verse from Dr. Alfred Hall’s son-in-law, the 
learned Jack McLachlan, minister at Fulwood Chapel, 
Sheffield: 


Dear Mr. Editor, lend me your ear, 

To make complaint, and don’t think me queer, 
When I ask in “humility,” “‘tension’”’ and “‘trust”’ 
(As every good Christian here surely must!), 
That those who join in discussion or speech, 
Should use simple language and stay within reach 
Of our friends from abroad, who can’t be expected 
To follow the high-flown or sometimes affected 
Expressions and phrases that darken the mind 
And leave all the conference panting behind. 


Saturday’s speaker was the Dutch Free Christian 
minister, Dr. Von Holk of Leyden University. Per- 
sonally I followed Dr. Von Holk more easily, and with 
greater sympathy, though there was ready criticism 
of his presentation when the opportunity was afforded. 
Dealing with ‘‘Changing Moral Standards,” he said: 
“The problem of changing moral standards is as baf- 
fling as it is urgent. We see about us a disastrous 
amount of moral indifference, amounting almost to a 
disease. Unless we can change the moral outlook 
and social practices in Europe we are doomed to war 
and revolution.” His solutions included: Point 1. 
Progressing social legislation and measures. This 
point was illustrated by the statement that just as 
democracy had its first opportunity to flower it was 
cut down by political and reactionary forces. It is 
easier for moderately wealthy and secure peoples to 
achieve a democracy than it is for poverty-stricken, 
harassed peoples to do so. Quoting Dr. Robert Dex- 
ter, ‘Liberty is the fine flower of security.’”’ When the 
time for discussion came there was much on this 
latter point—led by Jeff Campbell, who was always 
leading something, and doing it well. Point 2. Social 
legislation as such is dead unless it is permeated by 
religious character and purpose. Dr. Von Holk says 
we Westerners want everything here and now, so 
coined the word “immediatism.’”’ Patience is an ab- 
solute essential to the development of character, in- 
dividual or collective. Well, there were many who 
took exception to that statement—and were still de- 
bating it when the conference closed. Point 3. Inner 
serenity, or “stillness in your soul.’’ Our leader sug- 
gested the developing of congenial groups within 
large city areas which will provide for individuals a 
community life and experience. These groups would 
catholicize liberalism. Here we got further discus- 
sion, some for, some against. In the development 
of each point, Dr. Von Holk described how he felt 
these things were being cared for at present, and to 
what extent youth groups could aid or co-operate with 
existing agencies. 

Three more quotations from this Dutch leader: 
“Christianity is challenged by the modern world far 
oftener than it challenges the world.” ‘‘We must 
stick steadfastly and constantly to our traditions as 
liberals. Let us not be conceited but be convinced of 
our worth.” ‘Let us try to reinforce our belief in one 
eternal God by exercising the spirit of sacrifice. We 
have to learn to renounce ourselves as well as external 
things about us.” 

Monday’s lecturer was the Swiss leader, Dr. F. 
Buri. His address on ““The Church as the Organ of 
Free Christianity’? was given in German and trans- 
lated by Jack McLachlan. At least Jack did his best, 
better than any of us could have done. When it got 
beyond him, Herman Heering, the Dutch secretary, 
took up the task, and finished with flying colors. It 
was no small accomplishment, but most of the sequence 
of thought was lost to many of us in the process. 
The mimeographed notes which were given us all, 
however, lead me to believe that it was far too tech- 
nical to be useful to us for practical purposes. 

Afternoons were given over to walks about Ox- 
ford and to the various colleges, Magdalen, New 
College, Pembroke, Queens, Lincoln, and Christ. I 
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was glad I had seen Oxford in more leisurely days, with 
time really to absorb its ancient loveliness and learn- 
ing. Some of us were introduced to the student art 
of “punting” on the Cherwell. It can be done grace- 
fully, they say, but not on short acquaintance. Then 
there were boat rides on the Isis, where the regatta 
had recently taken place. Bicycles were hired by 
many of our American group, and in the accumulated 
afternoons they covered most of the countryside, 
stopping, as everyone else did, for tea at some inn, 
or shop, or dwelling. 

Evenings were given over to other lectures, all 
at Arlosh Hall. The opening night the conference 
wecomed Paul Ward, American Congregationalist 
from Boston, who confined his remarks chiefly to a 
restatement of the findings of the Life and Work 
Conference which had just closed at Oxford. Ques- 
tions were hurled at Mr. Ward as soon as he concluded, 
signifying no bashfulness on the part of the delegates, 
even at the moment of arrival! Friday night we were 
the guests of the Headmaster of Manchester, and 
Mrs. Weatherall, at a social evening. It was a formal 
party with speeches of welcome, dancing, entertain- 
ment, folk dancing by Dutch and Transylvanians, 
refreshments, and an unplanned, but highly colorful, 
account of an American clambake, as witnessed by 
Mike and Jimmy Hull when in America last year. 
Mike and Jimmy are professional entertainers, also 
good liberals who served on the central committee 
which provided for our two glorious weeks preceding 
the conference, and traveled with us much of the time. 
Mike, Mrs. James Hull in daily life, outdid herself, 
and nearly convulsed us, as she gave, after much pres- 
sure was brought to bear on her, this account of the 
Fairhaven clambake. 

Sunday was a perfect day. In fact, the heat-wave, 
so-called, struck England about the time we reached 
Oxford. For two weeks the sun shone every day, and 
the thermometer mounted at least to 85 degrees. Our 
English friends sweltered, while we basked in the 
welcome warmth. Evenings were still cool enough for 
coats, but days we could part with them, for a change. 
Many of us went to Christ College cathedral Sunday 
morning, and shared in that liturgical service, with 
its rich musical responses and chanting. Returning, 
Howard and I were privileged to have the company of 
Dr. Von Holk, and to introduce to him our ancient 
passageway. Then to Manchester for our own service, 
at which Headmaster Weatherall was preacher. One 
phrase of his stands out. He was speaking of the 
significance of this particular gathering—the youth 
of several nations, eager for truth at all costs. He 
called us “International Idealists—unrepentant and 
undismayed.’”’ May such idealism never be grounded! 
The vesper service was led by the Rev. J. Ferencz of 
Budapest, a young liberal minister, also a count, so 
rumor has it, in direct line should the ancient mon- 
archial throne of Hungary be restored. 

That evening at Arlosh Hall the business meeting 
of the L. Ie B. was held. With the president, the 
Rev. H. Stewart Carter, in the chair, the Rev. Her- 
man Heering, the secretary, read the report of the 
last meeting, held a year ago at Star Island. Some 
of the group had mimeographed copies. The rest of 
us diligently applied ourselves that we might get the 


full weight of the report, read in English, but by a 
Dutchman. The financial report, figured entirely in 
franes, was held up until it could be translated, first 
into English pounds and shillings, and then into 
American dollars and cents. Talk about inter- 
national problems—there was one we all recognized! 
Oh for a medium which all understood! A great mo- 
ment for one of the group to root for Esperanto! And 
he did. 

All the lectures were held in Arlosh Hall, while 
the discussion groups met in the Junior Commons 
Room, the library, and other such smaller rooms. 
All worship services were held in the chapel. The 
Saturday evening meeting, at which the English 
Quaker, Christopher Candler, spoke, presumably on 
“Social Responsibility of Free Christian Youth,’’ was 
held in the Quad, that rectangular space formed by 
the sides of the buildings which make up Manchester. 
I fear my mind wandered, or something else claimed it, 
for my impression is that Mr. Candler had a long de- 
tailed introduction to his subject, but never arrived 
at it. I know we were all stunned to hear him pro- 
nounce the word capitalism with the accent on the 
second syllable, and it took several repetitions of the 
word before we were really sure that he meant what 
we thought he must mean. 

And that reminds me, the English language in 
England and the English language here can be two 
different things. Instances of that were illustrated 
frequently in the Skylark. I wish I could show you 
copies of the Skylark. Edited by Mr. Toseland, a last 
year student at Manchester, and others, its cover 
page daily bore his clever paraphrase of Shelley’s lines: 


Hail to thee, blithe Journal! 
Queen of printed matter, 
That with ease supernal 
Pourest out thy patter 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated chatter. 


And from day to day its pages carried a wide variety 
of editorials, announcements, summaries of speeches, 
schedules of events, biographical sketches in facetious 
vein of some of the better known conference leaders, 
quotations from speakers and leaders, including 
Campbellisms, lists of the delegates from different 
countries with their addresses, sports events, and an 
intended-to-be-anonymous series of letters to Tom 
from Dick. Dick was obviously one of the Americans 
who had been a member of the hospitality group, 
and diligent sleuthing disclosed that Larry Shorey 
was the author. They were clever letters—but what 
else would you expect from a newspaper man? Larry, 
by the way, was invited by the editor of The Inquirer, 
the English Unitarian paper which parallels with the 
Leader, to write 600 words on the trip and conference. 
Polly Wood, one of the Unitarian girls, had written 
the earlier part of the trip at their urgent request. 
There is no question but that we got publicity. 

On the last day of the conference all the Ameri- 
cans who had been in the hospitality party were asked 
to meet Stewart Carter in the Junior Commons Room. 
There we were greeted by the five persons who had 
been responsible for our welfare during those full and 
interesting two weeks. There was Stewart himself, 
the overseer of all, who had traveled with us in his 
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own car, practically all the way; Joyce Pearson, who 
had met us at the train the moment we reached Lon- 
don, and shepherded us about while there; Barbara 
Hall of Sheffield, who had been in charge of us while 
in that vicinity, and provided for our entertainment; 
Henry Cheetham and Jimmy Hull of Manchester, 
where we had stayed the longest and covered the most 
ground. And these nice people, God bless them, had 
all gathered to make us a final gift, a remembrance of 
the trip. As though we could ever forget it! From 
their own hands each of us received a copy of “A 
Golden Treasury of the Bible,’ edited by Dr. Mor- 
timer Rowe and others. It was a choice gift, and we 
are deeply appreciative of this, as for all other con- 
siderations which this marvelous committee and their 
helpers, who are legion we know, have shown us. 
And this wasn’t the end, for every one of them was 
at the Great Western Station at ten o’clock the next 
morning, plus seemingly dozens and dozens of other 
English delegates and friends, to bid all the foreigners 
(and we were foreigners) God-speed. 

And out of this conference will come what? 
Naturally we do not know. There are recommenda- 
tions, resolutions and plans, of course. But we do 
see ourselves, here at home, in a different light. The 
problems we face so often are not just our problems, 
they are world problems. We who shared the dis- 
cussion relating to some of them at Oxford, can never 
again face them at home without the realization that 


in many countries there are like-minded youth as 
eager as we are to rebuild the world along more truly 
Christian lines. As we take our places in the halls of 
learning, among the legislators, as teachers, ministers, 
doctors, in the factory or shop, we can help mould 
public opinion along the lines of our liberal under- 
standing. As we vote, let us vote intelligently. As 
we teach, let us teach broadly. Let us act according 
to what we have come to see as right. In the words 
of Purd Dietz’s hymn, used widely at the conference, 
this is our prayer: 


We would be building; temples still undone 
O’er crumbling walls their crosses scarcely lift; 
Waiting till love can raise the broken stone, 
And hearts creative bridge the human rift; 
We would be building, Master, let thy plan 
Reveal the life that God would give to man. 


Teach us to build; upon the solid rock 
We set the dream that hardens into deed, 

Ribbed with the steel that time and change doth mock, 
The unfailing purpose of our noblest creed; 

Teach us to build; O Master, lend us sight 

To see the towers gleaming in the light. 


O keep us building, Master, may our hands 
Ne’er falter when the dream is in our hearts; 

When to our ears there come divine commands, 
And all the pride of sinful will departs, 

We build with thee, O grant enduring worth 

Until the heavenly kingdom comes on earth. 


The Show Must Go On‘* 


W. Gibson Carey, Jr. 


NE of my observations on human nature is that 

people always like to get back of the scenes. 

I am going to introduce myself, therefore, by 
telling you how I happen to be here. 

Mr. Payne came to my office a couple of weeks 
ago and asked me to make this address. I questioned 
him as to why he thought I had the ability or the 
point of view to make an effective speech. He looked 
me straight in the eye and said, “Your qualification, 
so far as I know, is that you have not gray hair.” 
I don’t know why that was taken as a qualification, 
but I thought it was rather an unusual answer, and, 
in my naiveté, I said yes. 

The subject on which I have been asked to address 
you is “The Show Must Go On.” I should like to ex- 
plain in the most general terms my interpretation of 
this, so that as I develop my theme, we will be thinking 
as much as we may in unison. The implication of this 
title to me is that business and business men must 
make the maximum effort toward the greatest pos- 
sible good for the United States. Too much has been 
said about the business man’s attitude toward his own 
return, his own emolument. ‘Too little has been said 
about the public service that underlies a great deal— 
in fact I am prepared to say most—of the hard work 
and conscientious activity that business men through- 
out the United States have put forth. 


*Address delivered at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, June 22, 1937, before the Industrial Marketing Conference 
Advertising Federation of America. 


I have had the opportunity of doing a great deal 
of traveling. I think in developing my ideas to you 
that a few bird’s eye pictures of certain foreign situa- 
tions which I have observed might be interesting. 
None of the comments which I shall make on condi- 
tions in other lands is intended in any way to be critical, . 
but rather only informative. 

Let’s go to Japan a minute. I happened to be 
there last summer. Naturally, I am interested in 
manufacturing, as a result of which I arranged to see 
some very up-to-date plants. I am not an expert, but 
I do know something about, let us say, machinery 
practice in the United States and also in Europe. I 
can tell you that certain industries in Japan are well 
run and are manned by capable forces who are operat- 
ing modern machinery. 

Naturally, I asked, ““What does that machinist. 
over.there get in wages?” I wanted to make a com- 
parison. My mind was dwelling on the questionfof 
international trade. 

Well, a good machinist in Japan—and he isJan 
excellent machinist, don’t underrate him—gets a yen 
and a half, possibly two yen, a day, i. e., roughly, 
40 to 55 cents a day. Now, I don’t have to tell you 
what we are paying in the United States, nor do I 
tell that story to deplore what we are paying in this. 
country. My position is that we should pay the high- 
est possible wages, but that little incident perhaps will 
draw your mind to the question of our tariff policy. 

I am an internationalist in my point of view 
toward trade, but I am also a manufacturer repre- — 
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senting an interest of a large group of stockholders 
and employees. As I see it we must make sure that 
there are no violent dislocations of established busi- 
ness in the United States because of the lower wage 
rates applicable in foreign countries. I want to add 
right here that a lower wage rate is not necessarily the 
entire point, as, of course, I realize that the vital ques- 
tion is the lower cost of production, which, however, 
very often results from lower wage rates. 

Let’s turn to Russia for a minute. I haven’t been 
there for several years, but in 1929 I made quite an ex- 
tensive trip. In going through Southern Russia, I 
had to take a courier, because there was no one left 
there, or at least very few, who could speak English or 
German or French, i. e., any of the languages of which 
an educated American at least has some knowledge. 

That courier was very perplexed. Do you know 
what his chief worry was? He wanted to be an elec- 
trical engineer. The government said, ‘No, we don’t 
need electrical engineers; we want you to be a can- 
ning engineer.” 

I wonder if your minds are moving the way I 
want them to flow? That incident exemplifies state 
planning. I shall have a little more to say about 
bureaucratic planning later. At this point I would 
ask you, from that little story, to have in your train 
of thought a basic conception of what planning may 
mean to the individual. 

I can’t leave Russia without saying a word about 
religion. It isn’t that religion isn’t encouraged by 
the state. We who have been brought up in the 
United States are, I think, entirely of the opinion that 
there should be a separation between government and 
religion. The point is that every center of population 
in Russia has a state instituted anti-religious museum 
of the most outrageous propaganda that possibly can 
be imagined. 

And finally, there is nothing by way of govern- 
mental function in Russia except dictatorship. De- 
spite this it is thought by numerous people over here 
that Russia is a great democracy, a workers’ govern- 
ment that is doing splendid things for the people. 

Dictatorships can do certain things, but they 
can’t do them the American way, and they can’t get 
the long-term objective for which we are striving. 

I am in Germany quite often. Don’t let us un- 
derrate the Nazi experiment. Don’t let us misjudge 
its foundations or the results which may spring from it. 
Germany is fundamentally one of the outstanding 
countries in the world. It is made up of remarkable 
people, a people who are productive and inventive. 

Do not take it from this that I am advocating 
dictatorship. I am not. Do not take it from what I 
have said that I am advocating religious intolerance. 
Iam not. I am simply drawing again to your atten- 
tion by mentioning the dictatorships I have, Russia 
and Germany, that dictatorship will function, but it 
won’t get the objectives we are after. 

In my mind, the country that has done the best 
job in the world at preserving democracy, free in- 
stitutions, free speech and religious tolerance, and 
which has encouraged private initiative to the greatest 


degree, is England. Do you know what I want you 


to draw from that statement? I want to focus your 
attention on the fact that their wage rates aren’t half 


: - 
of ours. No amount of unionization—and in many 
industries they are almost completely unionized—has 
brought as high wage rates as we have had under 
open shop practice in the United States. 

I wish each person in this country could try to 
run a business or a mill or a factory of some sort for a 
time, so that we as a people could get just one thing 
through our heads, and that is that the productivity 
of any industry is the guide for the wage level which 
can be attained. No amount of agitation or propa- 
ganda or governmental interference or Russian in- 
fluence or anything else is going to help real wage rates 
to attain a higher level, except perhaps for a very short 
period. 

Let’s turn to the United States. We have here 
perhaps the greatest resources in the world. We have 
developed them rapidly. We have raised the stand- 
ard of living of the average beyond anything which is 
known in the world. We have accomplished this 
for several reasons. One is the natural resources of 
which I speak. Another is that we have had an ag- 
gressive population. I must add, however, that those 
of us who never go out of the United States overrate 
our population and underrate the population of other 
countries in the world. 

Please do not take from this that I am not a good 
American. I love this country more than words can 
express, but it is absolutely rot for us to write sermons, 
write books and talk among ourselves about this great 
American melting pot, and about how wonderful we 
are compared to the other peoples of the world. We 
are not. We are just good, decent people who have 
been particularly fortunate. It is the present misuse 
of that fortune that I deplore. 

I think the Constitution of the United States and 
the application of the principles within the Constitu- 
tion, plus the resources of the United States, have 
done more than anybody will ever be able to portray, 
because there is nobody in the United States who ever 
will be sufficiently studious or sufficiently broad in 
his knowledge to understand thoroughly the inter- 
working of those two great forces. 

Now, where do we find ourselves? The first thing 
this question brings to my mind is unemployment. 
I happen to be a manufacturer. There is nobody in 
the United States that wants any more to put people 
back to work than I do, and that statement goes I am 
certain for all of the business men in the United 
States. No amount of wheedling or intimidation— 
and we have had both—will help one bit. What we 
need is a clarification of policy which will lead in itself 
to conditions under which there will be greater em- 
ployment. 

We have discontent and rioting. How foolish! 
How perfectly absurd! After having struggled through 
five years of depression, the economic cycle —and I 
want to digress just to say there will always be that 
economic cycle, modified, perhaps, as we learn more, 
but always with its valleys and heights—is in such a 
position in the United States that right today there is 
no excuse for large unemployment, perhaps running 
to seven million, which is roughly the estimate of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 

There is no excuse, furthermore, for discontent 
and rioting, except as it may be brought about by this 
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unemployment, which, however, is not the direct 
cause, nor the important cause, because the real dis- 
content is not among the unemployed. 

We have an unbalanced budget. I can’t conceive 
why this question of an unbalanced budget should be 
so easily accepted by the population of the United 
States. There are times when it is proper, and every 
business man recognizes this, for the Government to 
spend more than it takes in. A balance over the long 
period, however, must be arrived at, and that balance 
can only be arrived at by saving in the prosperous 
periods. We should have begun saving in the United 
States long before this, and everybody knows it. 
I don’t believe there are, of our population, five mil- 
lion people who don’t really, down in their hearts, 
know this. There are, however, millions who have 
directly or indirectly a hand in the bag and who are 
fighting to continue in that favored position. They 
don’t perhaps realize that the most serious trend 
toward inflation that we have is the continuation of an 
unbalanced budget in federal, state and municipal 
operation. 

The trouble with business men in public leader- 
ship is that we are all factual in our thinking. We 
array this consideration against that consideration 
and try to bring a sane conclusion out of the various 
elements we are weighing. We try to get at the facts, 
and facts, unfortunately, make uninteresting propa- 
ganda. We don’t also know very much about promis- 
ing things we can’t deliver. We can’t properly tell 
employees that we can raise their wages an indefinite 
amount. I mention this because it is the real thing 
that employees are interested in. The question of 
collective bargaining has been so misinterpreted by 
the uninformed public that it is perfectly and stupidly 
ridiculous, and everybody who is running a business, 
and everybody active in the labor movement, knows 
it. Men want good working conditions and they 
want fair treatment. By and large they are getting 
them. There are exceptions, of course, but I am not 
talking about the unusual case, but the average. 

Now, I think I could stand right here and make 
every one of you dissatisfied with your job by promis- 
ing you things that you thought I had some slight 
chance for a temporary period, anyway, of getting for 
you. I say that irrespective of your intelligence, which 
I recognize. It is just human nature. 

There are very, very few men in well integrated 
American industry who are really interested in the 
C. I. O. or any other outside labor organization, but 
there are thousands who, through intimidation and 
false promises, no matter how ill-founded, can for a 
short period, anyway, be misled into a state bordering 
on warfare. 

The business man’s influence has been pretty well 
liquidated, as the banker’s position was liquidated. 
That is perfectly natural, because the banker and the 
business man in the United States are the chief and 
most vital exponents of the operation of the capital- 
istic system. It is natural that they have been under 
attack, if all this preceding analysis that I have tried 
to develop for you has any truth in it whatever. The 
business man has some conception of what the prob- 
lems of business are and how they must be met. He 
knows something about the spread of wealth in the 


United States, because he is paying out the wages and 
can relate these to what goes to the stockholder. 
He knows something about the cost of management, 
which is attacked so glibly. 

The business man knows something about the 
return on capital. For months and years we have all 
been hearing attacks on the capitalistic system, all 
sorts of fine phrases about operation not for profit but 
for use. I wonder how many people here in this room 
know what the profits of industry over a period really 
are. The figure is obtainable. I am not trying to 
give it to you in decimals, but based on sales, and the 
figure based on invested capital is almost the same, 
because the sales and invested capital are not very 
different in their totals, the figure runs over a period 
around five percent. That is in a pretty good period. 
If you throw the last depression years into that es- 
timate, with the five years preceding, for instance, 
the figure would be much lower. 

But let’s take just as a round figure five percent. 
That five percent represents the hard work that has 
been done in this country for generations. Just think 
of your grandfathers. I ask each one of you to think 
of your own grandfathers. These men worked, I 
suppose, for forty-five years, and built up some sort 
of an income from which, I hope, they saved some- 
thing. They probably left their savings to your 
grandmothers. You wouldn’t have wanted your 
grandmothers to be destitute simply because your 
grandfathers probably died earlier, as is usually the 
case. 

I have gone back two generations in this example, 
but think in terms of modern society. We have count- 
less people in the United States dependent on invest- 
ment income, to which I say they are fully entitled. 
All this trash about property and investments that is 
constantly talked by some politicians and agitators 
and pinks is not representative of either the facts or of 
a proper system applicable to the United States 
economy. 

A most important thing is that the business man 
understands the productivity which can be gotten 
and which historically has been gotten from free 
American business institutions. If any one of us in 
manufacturing has a production problem that he 
wants to lick, he can go into his own cyclone cellar 
and think. He may say, “‘Yes, I will spend $10,000 
to make that machine better and more efficient, and 
if it is better and more efficient, it is going to increase 
the standard of living in the United States.” 

On the other hand, some central planning agency 
under a dictatorship may say, ‘“‘Why, no, gentlemen, 
we don’t want more machines; we have too many 
machines now; we have too much production now.” 
I wish I had an hour to discuss machinery, because the 
idea that machines permanently put men out of work 
is the most fallacious line of thinking that has ever 
been foisted on the American public. 

What can the American business man do? By 
the American business man, I don’t mean only the | 
manufacturer, I mean the men representing all of the 
interests in the United States, bankers and professional — 
men included. What can they do? To start off my dis- 
cussion on that, I am going to tell you a short story. 

In another time of crisis, two eminent men were 
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discussing what should be done. They went over all 
the facts and figures, all the psychological conditions 
of the country at that time, and finally one of them 
said to the other, “‘Well, I reckon there is not much we 
can do. We had better trust to God.” 

The other man drummed on the table a few 
seconds and said, “Yes, but that is a pretty tough 
job for God.’”’. This isn’t God’s job. This is our job, 
and there are things we can do about it. First of 
all, we can be studious and ascertain the facts. We 
must have enough information at our command really 
to form not a prejudiced point of view, but an in- 
formed point of view. That is important. We must, 
of course, go on operating American companies in the 
most efficient possible manner, but that is not the 
theme I am discussing. The theme I am trying to 
develop is what special things we can do under the 
set of circumstances that face us in the United States 
today. 

After we study the facts, we can be teachers. If 
we do know about how business runs, who else can be 
better qualified to teach? This will be a sort of side 
issue, it is true, because most of our time will be taken 
up with the problems of a particular business, but 
more and more, those of us who are in positions of 
leadership in American industry will have to apply 
our thinking, in as large doses as the public will 
receive, to the objective of straightening out the er- 
roneous analysis on which so many decisions have been 
made and are still being made. 

One thing which is very close to my heart, and 
which I want to emphasize, is the necessity that the 
American business man prove the mutuality of in- 
terest between stockholder and employee. 

The fact is that stockholders in the United States 
—and I say this feelingly—do not criticize manage- 
ments for doing everything possible for employees. 
I have been through plants in many parts of the 
world. None that I have seen compares with Ameri- 
can factories in certain particulars. Many organiza- 
tions here have insurance for their men; many have 
hospitals, libraries, and all sorts of recreational facili- 
ties. This is not from a paternalistic attitude, but be- 
cause the managers of business are trying to do a 
constructive job. They are, unfortunately, not able 
to get a sufficient degree of understanding, and every 
good thing in the world is taken as a matter of course 
unless it is understood. For instance, your freedom 
in the United States and my right to get up here and 
speak as I am—these things are taken as matters of 
course. It is time for us to wake up. Our liberties 
can all be taken away, and very shortly. I don’t 
mean that they will be taken away shortly, but that 
this is a possibility unless the public realizes the dan- 
ger in time. 

We in business can portray the advantages of local 
self-government. We can explain taxation. Business 
is not against all taxation, but taxation is a drag on 
business and an element of cost that decreases the 
standard of living of the people. However, a proper 
amount of taxation for reasonable governmental 
functions is necessary and is recognized as such by 
every intelligent man. The question of taxation is 
one of degree, like most all other questions of im- 
portance. 
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We can be the educators of America with regard 
to real social uplift. I want to say a few words on 
this subject. The greatest social uplifters in the 
United States are men who never issue any statements 
on social conditions. They are the inventors. The 
ballyhoo of politicians, the mouthing of fine senti- 
ments, doesn’t compare in its effectiveness to what 
the inventors and research workers of the United 
States have done, and everybody should know it. 
The trouble is, we don’t believe, some of us, what we: 
know, and often we are afraid to say that which we 
know to be true. 

I think the next greatest social uplifter is the 
philanthropist. I have seen the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in operation in various parts of the world. There is 
no government that has done as much to help human- 
ity as the Rockefeller Foundation. There are many 
other splendid philanthropic institutions, but I men- 
tion only this one because I was particularly impressed 
with it in China last year. Let me repeat, the in- 
ventors, and the philanthropists who leave their 
money, accumulated after years of hard effort, to: 
medical research, to education and general high 
and lofty purposes, they are the greatest humani- 
tarians. 

We can, in business, work for the welfare of our 
own men. We can see that they are operating under 
just foremen and just superintendents. We can set. 
up methods to insure that there will be the least pos- 
sible degree of unfairness. We can encourage charities 
in the localities where our plants operate and we can 
support them. To the credit of stockholders, let it be 
known that they do not object to this. We can see 
that our men have insurance policies. We can see 
that their hours of work and their conditions of work 
are the best possible. We can encourage employees ~ 
to save, and by doing that, perhaps, sell them the 
idea that they are capitalists themselves. Every work- 
man in the United States is a capitalist through his 
holding, or prospectively through his opportunity. 

We can oppose war. There is nothing in the 
United States that seems to be more misunderstood. 
I don’t believe anyone could find five business men 
in this country who want war. 

We can stand for law and order. The conditions 
in the United States, and particularly in certain states, 
where the governors are using all of their power 
against the rights of their own citizens, are an utter 


disgrace, and everybody should know it. If men 
want to work, that is a God-given right. That is a 
right guaranteed under the Constitution. That is a 


right which our whole system, our whole thought, our 
whole background, should insure, and yet, through 
warlike methods, men have been prevented from 
working. 

There is another thing we can do, and this I be- 
lieve will be more effective with women than anything 
else. We can teach mothers that the opportunity for 
their children is greater under the American free enter- 
prise system, in which, however, law and order must 
be enforced, than under any other system that has 
ever been known to man. 

In the various ways I have outlined, and in those 
ways only, will, I believe, the great American Business 
Show go on. 
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A New Religious Era 


Ernest M. Whitesmith 


HETHER the world is in the deep twilight of 
another Dark Age or has already reached the 
nadir which marks the passing of one era and 

the beginning of another, it is impossible for us to de- 
termine. Perhaps we are in greater peril than any 
of us dream, or it may be that we are just at the dawn 
of a golden age, and that the apparent moral break- 
down throughout the world is but the collapse of an 
outworn institutional life. In any case it grows more 
evident that the supreme need is an adequate religious 
leadership. 

As a unique religious system and as a vital and 
creative influence, historic Christianity seems to have 
reached its end. It still exerts a conservative in- 
fluence among the backward and more timid elements. 
What is called liberal Christianity is, in all its forms, 
utterly inconsistent with the historic framework of 
the Church, and possesses essentially nothing that is 
not held in common with the enlightened elements of 
Judaism, Islam, and the ancient religions of the East. 
Indeed, the enlightened have everywhere come into 
both a sense of the new and comprehensive meaning of 
religion and a new universal religion. They have be- 
come aware that the premises of the old religions—such 
as an arbitrary God, a here that is secular and a here- 
after that is supernatural and religious—are alto- 
gether untenable. They have found new and more 
adequate meanings for the words salvation, duty and 
God. 
The old religions drew their authority from the 
past, and are therefore essentially conservative and a 
backward-looking influence. The new religion. knows 
that, while all life is rooted in the past, its orientation 
must be towards the future, and that the farther back 
one goes the darker and more clouded with ignorance 
and superstition is man’s vision of life. It therefore 
seeks to break the hold of traditionalism, to test all 
things that come from the past and retain only what is 
good. On the other hand, and despite a general dis- 
crediting of the old creeds as mythical or childish, the 
conventional religious world still tries to make its 
appeal on the basis of the old formularies and the 
authority of the ancient past, just as though nothing 
had been learned in the last four hundred years. 

The effect of this intransigeance and obscurantism 
is an attitude of general indifference towards organized 
religion, sometimes mingled with contempt and hos- 
tility. How can it be otherwise when it is well nigh 
universally admitted that, in religion, words are not 
to be taken at their face value! So it comes that, in 
almost every country in the world, the great majority 
are outside the church; and that majority includes 
almost all of the more vigorous-minded among the 
young. In general youth has been left without moral 
guidance because the basic virtues taught by priests, 
seeming to be a part of their outworn formulas, are 
being brought into discredit. Youth is not entirely 
without religious feeling, but its religion is vague and 
contradictory and more or less dependent upon luck 
and “‘what can we do about it?” The impression grows 
that “religion is all a racket.” 


It has been said that man is incurably religious, 
which observation contains about as much penetration 
as saying that man is incurably a reasoning being. 
Since religion is nothing if not a rationale of life, the 
youth of our, day, feeling the need of some sort of 
guidance, have been casting about for a new religion 
without calling it a religion. That is why Hitler has 
captured so many of them in Germany. However, 
until lately, the two systems which have exerted the 
most powerful appeal have been Catholicism and Com- 
munism. It would be well to consider the secret of the 
appeal of those two religious systems. Although Stalin 
may have done a good deal towards “‘liquidating”’ 
Communism, its collapse might not be a gain, but 
might strengthen the cause of a despotic Roman 
hierarchy or, in America, help some crack-brained ad- 
venturers preaching the gospel of Hitler. Its ugly 
alliances in Spain and other countries are reviving the 
memories of the history and technique of Roman 
Catholicism and weakening its appeal. But it should 
not be assumed that either of those two systems may 
not be able, to a considerable extent, to offset those 
defects. 

Catholicism and Communism are remarkably 
alike. Both lay claims to an exclusive orthodoxy and 
to a more or less infallible guidance. Both demand un- 
questioning loyalty, and both offer a complete syn- 
thesis of life—a full-orbed system in which there is a 
place for the humblest individual and where each can, 
in peace of soul, do his part in a great universal pro- 
gram too big for him to grasp but which he accepts in 
the confidence of faith. Certain it is that both 
Catholicism and Communism are having their great 
opportunity. Itis very questionable, however, whether 
they can take full advantage of the situation. Cathol- 
icism’s appeal lies in its international spirit and uni- 
versal outlook, which differentiates it from the rest 
of the conventional religious world. Its great handi- 
cap is its dogmatic attachment to the past and its 
outworn creeds. Communism’s handicap is its similar 
dogmatic attachment to Marxian materialism and 
dialectics. ‘The most threatening mass movement is 
towards a modern paganism such as has come into 
dominance in central and southern Europe and shows 
disturbing evidence of its presence in America. 

The question which disturbs the mind of a 
modern American liberal is, can such liberal bodies as 
the Unitarians and Universalists be of material service 
in this crisis? With few exceptions the ministers of 
those denominations say that little can be expected. 
It is unlikely that there are many intelligent members 
of either of those denominations, or of any other 
Protestant body, who hold any hope that their 
Church will ultimately become the nucleus of a new 
Church Catholic. There is not much hope of even a 
prosperous denominationalism. For several reasons - 
organized religious liberalism has appealed to that part 
of the population which is almost childless. About 
ten years ago a survey in nine communities in the 
United States showed that the ultra-Fundamentalist 
sects had by far the largest birth rate and the Uni- 
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tarians the smallest, a little more than one per family. 
The Universalists were nearly as bad. What is more, 
liberals are not holding the children they have, and 
they are making few converts of families with more 
than one or two children. It requires little figuring 
to determine where such conditions lead. If Mr. 
Cotton will study American vital statistics he will find 
something more than Humanism to trouble his out- 
look. 

Yet, contradictory as it may seem, organized re- 
ligious liberalism holds the key to the needed religion 
for the masses of mankind, the one which will bring 
the needed sense of human unity. The great question 
before the liberal Churches is, can they unite in a 
movement which will result in the organizing of a 
real universalism, a religion inclusive of all human 
affairs and for all humanity? 
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Probably some plan is being developed under the 
pressure of the world’s needs and the epoch-making 
events of our time. Honest men and women are face 
to face with the question, does our church exist to 
give ministers jobs, or as a memorial to past hopes and 
accomplishments, or as the herald of a living religion 
as broad as the needs of the race? 

Such a movement must aim at two things: it 
must, like Catholicism and Communism, train leaders 
for the uninformed and easily stampeded masses; and 
it must enlist the enthusiasm of youth. Have we the 
genius to take it freed from superstitious fear of the 
unknown and from slavish adherence to the authority 
of the past and interpret it in terms of the great social 
and ethical needs of our time and make it the dynamic 
of universal brotherhood? If not, I wonder what place 
there is for us except as high-class memorial clubs. 


The Error of Karl Marx 


Harvey Swanson 


T is at least doubtful that any effort to think clearly 
and dispassionately will attain any wide hearing 
or acceptance today. For action is in the saddle, 

and is riding mankind. There is very little place left 
for thinking in our modern temper. We have been 
taught to disparage it. We have sat at the feet of 
John Dewey, and learned to disparage all distant 
thoughts or ultimate ideas. We have listened to 
Freud until we really believe that our ideas are de- 
termined by our viscera. Even in religion, we are 
witnessing a revolt against thinking, so that not only 
in Germany do we think with our “blood,” but in 
America there are distinct signs of a revolt against 
liberalism, and a turning back to irrational, super- 
natural forms of theology. 

This revolt against thinking has its counterpart 
in our economic thinking. For there can be no ques- 
tion that Marxian ideas are attaining a wider hearing 
today than ever before. But the form in which they 
are attaining that hearing is in action, and in the 
rationalization upon that action. Repeatedly, the 
tenets of Marxian thought keep meeting us in the most 
unexpected places, in pulpits, in newspapers, in stu- 
dent thought, and, with overpowering force, in the 
insurgent labor movement of the hour. Is it possible 
to challenge the drift of the times with an invitation 
to clear thinking? Can we sit down and reason to- 
gether about the fundamental truth or untruth of 
the basic tenets of Marxian thought? Or is it too late? 

At any rate, for those who are interested in such 
an analysis, let it be said that there 7s a fundamental 
error in Marx. It has often been pointed out. It 
has even been admitted by most followers of Marx. 
But still the tradition of that error persists, even as 
for some hundreds of years the orthodox theology of 
Christendom has persisted long after its basis had 
been destroyed. We call ourselves liberals in religion 
because, seeing the false basis of the old theology, we 
rejected it. But many of us today are guilty of a 
worse betrayal of reason: we are echoing the assump- 
tions of Marx which have long been discredited. 

The basic fallacy in Karl Marx’s immortal 
volume “Capital” is simply stated. He assumed that 


the economic value of anything is due entirely to the 
labor spent upon it, and to no other factor. This 
theory, known to economists as the “labor theory of 
value,” was not, of course, original with Marx; it 
comes from the classical tradition in economics, and 
more particularly from Ricardo, whence Marx got it. 
But Marx developed the idea beyond all his prede- 
cessors, and made it the cornerstone of his thinking. 
All value, he said, is labor. A commodity upon the 
market is valuable for the reason that labor has been 
put into it. Now, to be sure, Marx eventually quali- 
fied this idea; but the qualifications are compromises 
which in the end surrendered the idea itself; it is best, 
therefore, to consider the theory in its pure form. 
Indeed, Marx himself insisted upon the pure form, for 
he refused to distinguish between skilled and unskilled 
labor, or highly productive and less productive labor; 
all forms of labor, he insisted, can be reduced to labor 
pure and simple, quantitative labor, expressed in 
terms of so many hours of “homogeneous simple labor.” 

Now it is the essence of his theory that wage- 
laborers work more hours per day than they need to 
work for their own pure maintenance. That is, they 
could produce enough by their labor in less than the 
customary working day to sustain themselves and 
their families. For purposes of illustration, Marx 
always spoke of the twelve hour day of his time, and 
of that twelve hours, he maintained, only six were 
necessary for the needs of the laborer himself. The 
other six hours were required of the laborer by the 
capitalist for his own profit. These extra six hours of 
labor represented profit for the employer, exploita- 
tion of the laborer by capital, or, to use Marx’s own 
term, “surplus-value.” All profit is surplus-value; 
and all accumulation of capital is so much dead labor, 
so much surplus-value, taken from the laborer. 

It all sounds so simple and logical. That is, 
until one begins to think about it. And Marx himself 
did think about it. He realized that one had to 
make a place somewhere for fixed capital, that is, the 
capital invested in machinery and equipment. He 
therefore divided all capital into two parts, constant 
capital, the amount spent for raw materials, machin- 
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ery and equipment, on which, according to Marx, 
the capitalist realizes no profit, and variable capital, 
the amount spent for wages. Profit, said Marx, comes 
only from variable capital, from the fact that the 
laborer is paid less than his labor is worth. 

Now there follows the inherent contradiction in 
Marx’s thought. For if all profit comes from variable 
capital, then it should be true that producers with 
the largest proportion of variable capital expended in 
proportion to their total capital, should have the 
largest profit. Is this so, in industrial life as we know 
it? It is not. If anything, the contrary is true; the 
producer with the largest proportion of constant capi- 
tal, i. e., with the largest investment in machinery 
(Ford, for example), realizes the largest profit. It 
should also follow, if Marx be correct, that a capi- 
talist should diminish his profit by diminishing his 
wages bill, inasmuch as all profit comes from buying 
labor-power and selling it for more than one pays. 
But this is equally untrue, and obviously so. The 
basis, therefore, of Marx’s great book is in error. 
And it is not inappropriate to quote the word of a 
Marxian, John Strachey, who says: “And if the labor 
theory of value is abandoned, the whole of Marx’s 
gigantic construction crashes to the ground.” 

There are intricacies and complexities without 
end that circle around this fundamental error of Marx. 
Volumes have been written defending it and de- 
nouncing it. But the contradiction has never been 
successfully resolved. So sympathetic a commentator 
as Sidney Hook, after examining all the efforts to save 
the labor theory of value, gives up the effort and says, 
“Why save it?’ And the great Marx examined his 
own contradiction and came to the conclusion that 
he could make neither head nor tail of it. There are 
hardly any more pathetic or beautifully frank words 
in all literature than Marx’s confession: “It would 
seem, then, as though the theory of value were irrec- 
oncilable at this point with the actual process, ir- 
reconcilable with the real phenomena of production, 
so that we should have to give up the attempt to un- 
derstand these phenomena.” To be sure, he does 
regret his frankness, and goes on in the effort to ex- 
plain away the contradiction. But the proof that he 
never succeeded in so doing is found in the comment 
of Sidney Hook: “The labor theory of value is worth 
saving if the struggle against capitalism is worth the 
fight.” In other words, we must fight capitalism 
because Marx has proved by his labor theory of value 
that capitalism exploits the laborer; and Marx’s 
theory is true because we want to fight capitalism! 
The horse is chasing its tail, or the tail is chasing the 
horse—which is it? 

John Strachey has made an heroic effort to save 
the labor theory of value in his “‘The Nature of 
Capitalist Crisis.’ He tries there to distinguish be- 
tween labor and labor-power, so that the capitalist 
buys labor-power from the laborer but sells labor as it 
is incorporated in the product. I am unable to see 
that this is more than a pure verbalism. For the same 
difficulty would remain regarding the proportions of 
variable and constant capital as assumed by Marx. 
Indeed, Strachey betrays the correct theory of the 
part played by capital and labor in industry when he 
discusses the fact that profit has increased with the 


advent of machines—an incomprehensible fact on 
Marx’s theory. The increase of profit by the use of 
machines is an observed fact. ‘What, then,” says 
Strachey, ‘was more natural than to connect these 
facts and to conclude that the capital as well as the 
labor necessary to the production of a commodity 
created value? Not only was it natural to say this. 
There was a pressing and practical reason for saying 
it. If it could be shown that capital played its part 
in producing value, so then also did the capitalist.” 
Certainly! Why not? Is not this the true explana- 
tion of the observed facts? 

But let this fact be admitted, namely, that capi- 
tal produces value as well as labor, and the whole 
animus of Marx disappears. He no longer has a case. 
If capital produces value, then capital is also entitled 
to some measure of profit. And the dogmatic as- 
sumption of Marxian thought—that all capital has 
been stolen from labor—collapses from lack of evi- 
dence. This point is not unimportant. For the labor 
movement is being nourished upon a hatred, a hatred 
born of the conviction that all wealth belongs properly 
to it and to it alone, a hatred that has all the seeds of 
violence and bloodshed in it, as, indeed, one suspects 
Marx intended it to have. 

This is not to say that there are not serious in- 
justices in our economic system. There are. This is 
not to say that labor has gotten its full share of reward 
in our industrial scheme. It has not. Evidence very 
carefully compiled, notably by Frederick C. Mills, 
shows that labor did not receive its just share during 
our last pericd of prosperity. But the explanation 
lies in a field different from the accusation of Marx. 
Such studies as Berle and Means, ““The Modern Cor- 
poration,’ and all the subsequent thought based 
upon that line of investigation, have taught us that 
the trouble with capitalism today is that it is no longer 
capitalism. Our economic system is a hybrid, half 
free and half slave. It is suffering from hardening of 
the arteries, rigidity, as the economists call it, friction, 
as others like to call those forces which prevent the 
free working of competition upon a free market. We 
no longer live in a free world, where capitalism has a 
chance to operate successfully. And it is for this 
reason that labor has suffered. The growth of monop- 
oly and of credit manipulation are perhaps our two 
major diseases. 

Karl Marx should not be looked upon, therefore, 
as an inspired observer who recorded objective truth 
about our economic order. He was basically mistaken 
in his observations. The criticism of B6hm-Bawerk 
is largely true: “The system (of Karl Marx) runs in 
one direction, facts go in another; and they cross the 
course of the system sometimes here, sometimes there, 
and on each occasion the original fault begets a new 
fault.” 

What Karl Marx did, essentially, was not so 
much to describe a reality as to pronounce an ideal. 
His labor theory of value does not describe an actual 
process, it asserts an ethical conviction. It is born 
out of the ethical conviction of the dignity of human 
labor, and the theory is designed to exalt the im- 
portance and value of labor. As Lindsay, the Master 
of Balliol, has well said, “When men paint up on the 
walls of their Trade Unions ‘Labor is the sole source 
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of wealth’ they are not expressing an . . economic 
ae they are making a fervid declaration of 
right.” 

The theories of Marx, then, can only be called 
truths in the sense of “class truths,” pragmatic in- 
struments in the hands of a class marching to power. 
This is, indeed, what Marx considered them, for he 
said of his theories that they “only express in general 


What Is 


Ernest 


ONSIDERABLE confusion prevails as to the 
meaning of the word “‘liberal.”” Let me say at 
once that while I denominate myself by that 

term I am not concerned with mere words, but with 
their contents and proper implications. Above all, 
my abiding interest is in character. I would much 
rather have fellowship with a person of honor whose 
views were very different from my own than with 
one whose opinions I largely shared but whose be- 
havior violated ethical requirements. 

“What is a liberal?” The dictionary is helpful 
only in a general way. There we are told that to be 
a liberal is to be “free, refined, noble, generous, not 
narrow or contracted in mind, not rigorous or bound 
by accepted tenets in religion or politics.’’ Suppose, 
then, that we call a person liberal who is free, pro- 
gressive and tolerant, and see what is embedded in 
those three terms. 

Most people fall into one of four categories, though 
-yery few remain there in all conditions. There is the 
reactionary, who prefers things that used to be; the 
conservative, who is very cautious about giving up 
anything and is rather fearful of what is called prog- 
ress; the liberal, who will be defined more fully; and 
the radical, who wants something that has never been 
before, even at the price of revolution. In fairness to 
the etymological meaning of the word “radical,” it 
should be said that it is not only perfectly respectable 
‘but absolutely necessary to progress. It means 
“going to the root of the matter.’ In that sense 
every intelligent person ought to be a radical, and 
should be ashamed of himself if he is not willing to 
admit publicly that he is such. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the word has been applied to certain types of 
persons of several walks of life who seem to desire to 
throw out an existing order bodily and to institute 
their own conception of what ought to be. 

The word “‘liberal’’ has become fashionable. 
Men and women who, as I understand them, are 
conservatives, often use the word, and since there is 
no copyright on it, no one can deny them the right 
to use it. As already stated, to be liberal connotes, 
first of all, to be free. That word, too, has its limita- 
tions. Absolute freedom does not exist. One cannot 
even imagine what it would be. We are not free to 
eat or not to eat and still live; we are not free to stand 
jn the middle of a busy street and not be hurt. Even 
if the laws of the land gave us this freedom we could 
use it only to our own destruction. Thus, you see, the 
word “freedom” itself needs defining. No wonder 
the philosophers have argued over it for centuries. 
A liberal is a person who, thus far, is free from those 
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terms the circumstances of an actually existing class 
struggle, of an historical movement going on under 
our own eyes.” But if this be the meaning of truth, 
then there is no truth; and Hitler is quite correct in 
demanding that we think with our “blood.’”’ This is 
the serious danger of the increase of Marxian thought 
in our world. And this is the danger of liberals lightly 
repeating the basic fallacies of Marx. 


a Liberal? 


Caldecott 


mental restraints that contract the mind. He, or 
she, is not bound by tradition or custom, and does 
not accept an outside or external authority except as 
a matter of expediency. To concede the right of 
others to tell one what to do, when and how, is the 
very negation of being free. 

ings It is now much easier to practice freedom in re- 
ligion than it is in politics, but there was a time when 
people were more under religious domination than we 
in this country are under political domination or ever 
have been. It took centuries to break the power of 
those who would dictate what we should believe in re- 
ligion. But today we are free from such outside con- 
trol. It does not follow that the majority of people 
are making good use of their liberty. All we assert is 
that they have the freedom to worship, or not to do so, 
as they wish. 

In the United States, at least, we have political 
freedom. That is, we have the right to vote for any 
duly qualified person for a large number of public 
offices. There is a tendency to limit that number 
simply because of the complication of modern times. 
Not infrequently we are asked to vote for someone of 
whom we never have heard and about whom we can 
learn little, unless we trust the word of others. 

What has so far been said can be understood 
better by including our second term, “progressive.” 
Not to be tied to the past, or even to the present, may 
not be liberalism; it may be destructive radicalism. 
But at least a liberal should expect changes and be 
ready to make them. It can be said that in history 
the liberals made the finest contribution to progress 
of any group. It was the liberal who saw the value 
and truth of evolution, and taught it long before 
others would venture near it. Today, even conserva- 
tives admit their belief in the validity of the theory of 
evolution. It is not otherwise with other forward- 
looking views, although we must always be on our 
guard against accepting opinions simply because 
they are labeled “progressive.” Some of them may 
simply be crazy. 

Let us add the third element, ‘‘tolerance,” to our 
properties required of a liberal. Perhaps this is the 
hardest to practice. It ought not to be, to a liberal. 
Indeed, one is not liberal when intolerant. Let it not 
be supposed that one must take all others give with- 
out complaint. Tolerance is not synonymous with 
supineness. What we mean is that it is necessary to 
give a place, and to give it most cheerfully, to those 
whose views we do not share. There ought to be a 
reasonable assumption that a person is intelligent, 
refined and of good character before inviting one with 
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different views than one’s own to speak or to write. 
But this ought also to be true of those who share our 
opinions. There is no justification for permitting a 
mountebank to speak, on grounds that his thoughts are 
ours. Character stands above all other properties, 
whether in white or black, Jew or Gentile, Catholic or 
Protestant. 

Given these qualities, we ought then to make a 
place for those who do not agree with us. For nearly 
twenty years it has been my privilege to invite men 
and women to speak from the platforms of the two 
churches of which I have been minister, since I aban- 
doned orthodoxy, but who I knew in advance would 
not speak my thoughts. I sought to be sure of their 
integrity and intelligence, but beyond that was not 
concerned that they spoke my language. 

Regarding this point as of some importance, I 
shall bear down on it a little. Suppose I invite a man 
to speak who believes in Fascism; does that make me 
one? And if I invite one who opposes such views 
does it mean that I have changed mine in the mean- 
time? If I secure a man who believes in the League 
of Nations, does that necessarily commit either the 
minister or the church? And when I ask an opponent 
of that view to speak, does it mean that the church 
and I have suddenly changed? If I ask a Jewish 
rabbi to speak, does that make me a Jew, or a person 
accepting anything the speaker has pleaded for? 


If I had a Christian Scientist speak one week and 
a doctor of medicine the next, where should I be classed 
if I am to be tagged according to the convictions of 
the person who happens to be speaking? In this par- 
ticular church it cannot be said that even the minister 
utters the opinions of the members, for each person 
comes in with merely the simple declaration that he or 
she is in sympathy with our general aims and purposes. 
Presumably, a minister worthy of the name will be 
discreet, but he will be truthful first. It is also to 
be presumed that the minister voices the general sen- 
timents of the body of the congregation, but we are 
also careful to point out that the speaker is responsible 
for his own words. This type of freedom appears to 
be beyond the comprehension of many people who 
take it for granted that only certain views will be ex- 
pressed in this or that organization. That may be 
true in most places, and, therefore, people cannot be 
blamed for thinking that the same rule obtains here. 

A liberal should require intelligence, good lan- 
guage, and consideration of matters worthy of thought- 
ful men and women. On occasion we ought to enjoy 
listening to a person in our own building, and disagree- 


“ing with his entire thesis, so long as the speaker con- 


ducts himself like a scholar and a gentleman. What 
is true of speaking is equally true of writing. To be 
liberal we must be free, progressive and tolerant, not 
forgetting, in addition, the open mind. 


The Church--A Fellowship of Learners 


Suggested Service for October 3 


Prelude 
(Here a processional hymn may be sung.) 


The Call to Worship (people standing) 

Thus saith the Lord: ‘‘Call unto me, and I will answer thee, 
and shew thee great and mighty things, which thou knowest 
not of.” 

“Behold,” saith the Lord, ‘I will gather them out of all 
countries and will cause them to dwell safely, and they shall be 
my people and I will be their God. And I will give them one 
heart and one way. I will make an everlasting covenant with 
them that I will not turn away from them, to do them good.” 


Invocation 

O Thou Eternal One, Maker of the World and Lord of all 
Being, of whom the whole family in heaven and earth is named, 
grant unto us that we may be strengthened by Thy spirit in the 
inner man, according to the richness of Thy grace. Grant, we 
pray Thee, that Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith, and that 
we, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to compre- 
hend what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height, and 
to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge. 

May we put away the conceits and corruptions of the world, 
and being renewed in the spirits of our minds so live that the 
glory of the church, in righteousness and holiness, shall bless Thy 
name. Amen. 

(The Lord’s Prayer may be said.) 


Doxology (tune, Nicea) (all shall sing) 
Holy, holy! O thou love eternal! 
We who wait thy living word lift up our hearts to thee. 
Light us, guide us, use us, in exalted service 
Who wert, and art, and ever more shall be! 


Affirmation of Faith (to be said by all) 
As many as are led by the Spirit of God, they are sons of 


Amen. 


God. The Spirit beareth witness with our spirits that we are 
children of God, and if children then heirs, heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Christ, if so be that we suffer with him, that we may 
also be glorified with him. And we know that all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God. Neither death nor life 
nor any other creature shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


Anthem or Solo 


Responsive Reading 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom.—Proverbs. 
(The Christian Life—number 74—Antiphonal Readings for 

Free Worship) 

Minister: Who is the Christian man, and in whom is the spirit 
of the everlasting world? 

People: God so loved the world that he hath revealed his holy 
ones in all times, his warriors in every nation. 

Minister: Ye make saints of the disciples of Judea, but the 
disciples of your own land ye spurn under your feet. 

People: Why do ye magnify the Saviour in prayers and hymns, 
and reject him in your lives? 

Minister: Cast off your God if he be pleased with words; destroy 
his temples if he be satisfied with petitions and sermons; 
People: But if he be the spirit of wisdom, if his service be the 
perfection of love, if the Saviour be the chosen Master of 

our souls, 

Minister: Then let us leave our vanities and cleave to righteous- 
ness, let luxury depart from us, and let temperance and 
peace be our friends; 

People: Let us live as brethren in helpful confidence, let war 
cease, let strife give place to reason and the show of riches 
to quiet and joyful simplicity; 

Minister: Let bitterness sow discord no more, let strong per- 
suasions be merciful to the soul of a brother. 
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{ People: Let us reverence every soul that seeketh righteousness, 


and respect the depth and marvel of mind. 

Minister: Who bringeth every case to the law of love, and 
seeketh judgment in the proving of conscience; 

People: Who believeth in the light, and obeyeth the spirit of 
Christ—he is the Christian man, and in him shall we behold 
the fruit of Eternal Thought. 

(Rollo Russell.) 
(Here the Children’s Sermon may be preached) 


Hymn 
O Master let me walk with thee. 


The Scripture Lessons 
Deuteronomy, chapter 6. 
Isaiah, chapter 42. 
1 Thessalonians, chapter 5. 
Here the words of modern writers may also be read. 


The Call to Prayer 


Pastoral Prayer. 
Choral or Congregational Response. 


Announcements 


Hymn 
Rise Up, O Men of God. 
Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life. 
’ God Send Us Men. 


The Sermon 

The Church’s Responsibility for the Character of Civiliza- 
tion. 

The Church as a Fellowship of Learners. 

“And These Words Shalt Thou Teach Unto Thy Children.” 

The Need to Understand Together. 

The Long View of a Teaching Faith. 

What Every Grown-Up Should Know about Religion. 


Consecration Service* 
The Call to Give 
Offertory 


Presentation of the Offering (all rise and sing Old Hundred) 


Bless Thou the gifts our hands have brought; 
Bless Thou the work our hearts have planned: 
Ours is the faith, the will, the thought; 

The rest, O God, is in Thy hand. Amen. 


The Statement of Faith (minister and people) 

We avow our faith in God as Eternal and All-Conquering 
Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme worth 
of every human personality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of good-will and sacrificial 
spirit to overcome all evil and progressively establish the kingdom 
of God. 


Benediction 


*The Consecration Service will appear in the Leader of 
September 18. 


* * * 


GREEN OLD AGE 
R. S. Kellerman 

[? is a long journey, speaking of religion, from the age of pu- 

berty in youth to eighty years of man’s life. As a general 
rule the promptings of religion come to youth when he is from 
twelve to fifteen years of age, if they ever come at all. And the 
history of religious experience is a long line of many kinks and 
tangles, broken strands, frazzled edges, shrunken, weakened, and 
often broken entirely by the postulates and researches of science, 
the stages of world-opinion and the trend of civilization. 

Observation seems to show that the brilliance of religion in 
youth gradually fades and diminishes through maturer age, so 
much so that at eighty it is well nigh extinguished and lost. Re- 
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ligion follows, in reverse, the course of learning, Science and human 
government, not always, but generally. And still, attested by 
the earliest tradition and history that we possess, religion marked 
the beginning of human thought. Or perhaps it is better to say 
that the first inquiry that stirred the early mind of primitive 
man, so far as there is evidence, was in the realm of those emo- 
tions and thoughts which are termed religion. 

Primitive man, in his early observation, when almost his sole 
occupation was his daily battle against the elements, reptiles 
and animals of nature both in the water, on the land and in the 
branches of the trees, perceived movement, action, events, ap- 
pearance and disappearance, and they stirred his mind into an 
inquiry as to the being, the power, the cause, of the many fluc- 
tuations taking place around about him, and his guess—it was 
nothing more than a guess—was that it was demons, spirits, 
gods. Man’s first intellectual and emotional activities seem to 
have been concerned with the unseen and the unknown, spirits 
good and bad, gods and divinities, all greater, higher and more 
powerful than himself. 

Primitive man’s first act of worship was sacrifice, gift, trade, 
bribe, that deity might be induced to be favorable to him, his 
family and his kind, in their battle for existence. And this idea 
of sacrifice, giving up something, trading the dearest thing life 
possesses, for divine favor, sustenance and protection, is found 
in all religions and has gone down through the ages as a vital 
element in religion itself. 

But not to miss the point—the point is that it was the chal- 
lenge of unseen and unknown powers and intelligences thrusting 
themselves upon primitive man that quickened his mind into 
activity, set his wits over against the wits of the unseen powers 
and beings, that they might aid him in procuring food, providing 
shelter and sustaining life. This may have been the first step, 2 
religious step, that led the mind of man on to its timeless, space- 
less adventure in quest and conquest in widespread and diversi- 
fied fields of truth that conferred on him satisfaction and happi- 
ness. If there is not sufficient evidence to fully sustain this 
point it is sufficient to say that all the evidence there is, in tradi- 
tion and in the old bibles of the world, is in its favor, and there 
is no other evidence. 

And let it be said in addition that religion, particularly that 
part of religion which includes human thought and emotion 
toward the unknown and undiscoverable power and mind higher 
and beyond our own and man’s relation to it, has played a larger 
part in human life and its advancement and has contributed 
more toward felicity and contentment, than any other element 
or factor connected with the life of man. Mighty has been the 
power of religion in the making of the mind of man and of its 
impelling power in his career. 

Now if the ideal life or the near ideal which we call by the 
name of the green old age be reached and a residence there be 
maintained, religion, naturally and of necessity, must be of its 
sustaining constituents. Not any one of the organized religions, 
not any special form or faith of any church or shrine, but the es- 
sence and the odor of spiritual faith in a guiding and sustaining 
providence with whom we live in intimate relationship. 

The “beyond” is one of the withheld islands from human 
sight and penetration. The schools and colleges teach nothing 
of it. The researches of science have not touched its hidden 
shores. Philosophy and reason and reflection and industry reveal 
nothing of it. Only the eye of faith has discovered and explored 
it. Faith is native with the human mind, an inheritance with 
birth, an aptitude, a property, an original conviction, perhaps @ 
talent or a faculty. Faith of itself is not necessarily an adherence 
to objective things or events, places or conditions; but it is a 
satisfying peace of mind both as to the past and present and an 
unshaken assurance of justice and mercy in the future. Faith 
makes the grass grow green whereon the feet of age may tread 


with satisfaction and contentment. 
ok * * 


To add a library to a house is to give that house a soul.— 
Cicero. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

That is a fine editorial on what it means to be an American, 
but one sentence in it moves me to ask you to write another on 
what it means to be a democrat, or, rather, on what democracy 
means. 

You say “the Declaration of Independence is a statement 

of the rights of democracy. The Constitution is a political 
instrument to protect minorities and property against democ- 
racy.” 
Did you mean that? Could you mean it? Is democracy 
the absolute, unchecked rule of the majority? Is protection of 
minorities against democracy? The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which you call a statement of the rights of democracy, de- 
clares that all men are created equal, endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights. Does not that include the 
minority? Would it be democracy if it didn’t? 

It is the Constitution which guarantees freedom of re- 
ligion, of speech, of the press. As to property, I can not recall 
any reference to property in the Constitution, except in those 
sections of the Bill of Rights which affirm the “right of the 
people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers and effects,” 
and which declare that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law, and that the state shall 
not take private property without just compensation. 

Do you call that protection of property? I should call it 
protection of the owners of property. It is the people who are 
to be secure in their possessions—the workman who owns a 
cheap car as well as the owner of the plant which made the car. 

It is true, as you say, that the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution are very different, but I can not see any 
conflict between them. The Constitution gives form and sub- 
stance to the rights proclaimed by the Declaration. It protects 
democracy—the minority against the tyranny of the majority, 
and the majority against the temptation to commit hasty and 
ill-considered acts which would lead to the destruction of de- 
mocracy. 

ATE, 


* * 


WHY GO TO CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Like a small boy, I have several times added up the reasons 
given by the writer of ““Why I Go to Church” (in the Leader of 
July 24) and have obtained several answers, none of them like 
the one ‘‘in the book.”’ 

That writer says he does not go from force of habit because 
one can easily break the habit, but he did not break it so we put 
down habit as one thing to be added. He does not go to church 
to meet his friends because he has many other opportunities 
to meet them. Still the church affords another chance for fellow- 
ship, so we also put that in our sum. 

The writer says: “If duty is the best reason we can give for 
going to church we certainly will not take much away with us.” 
“There is no point in going to church unless you can get some- 
thing you cannot get elsewhere.’’ “I can always get some good 
thoughts from any sermon.” 

Is getting something a really good reason for going to church? 
Does anyone who goes with that object in view come away 
greatly enriched? 

Again he says: “I enjoy working in the church,” “I should 
like to be a good Christian.” These are the true reasons for his 
going to church, he goes to work and add what he can to the 
usefulness of the church. 

So we see habit makes it easy, fellowship makes it pleasant, 
duty done makes it comfortable. Other reasons add information, 
inspiration and helpfulness, and adding it all up he goes to church 
because it is an enjoyable privilege, a helpful experience which 
he would not care to miss. 


The writer on “Why I Don’t Go to Church” gives five 
reasons which are all summed up in the fourth—Laziness. While 
more valid reasons might be given those here can hardly be re- 
solved into anything else. 

PG 


* * 


THAT HYMN OF COWPER’S 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Fitzgerald’s article in the Leader of August 28, in regard: 
to the hymns, reminds me of an experience which may interest 
some reader, if I pass it on. 

Many years ago I preached one Sunday for a young Uni- 
versalist minister, and, as I turned over the leaves of the pulpit 
hymn-book, I discovered that one of the hymns had been black- 
ened and obliterated, after the fashion of the Russian censor, in 
the days of the Czar. It was Cowper’s hymn: 

“There is a fountain filled with blood.” 


Now my attitude toward the hymn was about the same as 
that of the person who deleted it in that hymn-book. But I 
liked, and still like, the tune to which it is usually sung; and, 
with Mr. Fitzgerald, I like portions of the hymn. So, after a 
time, I set about revising it, to produce something which I, 
and others of my point of view, could sing with all heartiness and 
sincerity, to the old beloved tune. This is the result: 


There is a fountain full and free, 
In God’s exhaustless love; 

And evy’ry child, where’er he be, 
May its deep riches prove. 


The passing soul, in all its need, 
Is strengthened on its way; 

And there may I, though weak indeed, 
Look forth toward endless day. 


E’er since by faith I saw that stream 
Man’s highest need supply, 
Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be ’til I die. 


O loving God, Thy winning grace 
Shall never lose its power, 

Till all the wandering human race 
Be saved to sin no more. 


In place of the word “redeeming,” the word ‘impartial’ 
may be used, if preferred. 
H. R. Hubbard. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 


* * 


BACKERS FOR YEARS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I regret my delay in sending in this year’s subscription for 
The Christian Leader, and appreciate its continuance. 

My mother, Mrs. Sarah Alice Richardson, in whose name it 
was sent, died January 4, a few days after her eighty-ninth 
birthday. The Leader had been my birthday gift to her through 
many years. She rejoiced in its weekly arrival up to the last, 
for her illness was short. She never failed to read me something 
especially good from the column ‘‘Crackling,’’ as her sense of 
humor was unfailing. Her mother, Mrs. Ann M. Holland, had 
been a constant reader of the Universalist Leader. 

Our membership in the New York City church extends 
through the ministries of Dr. James M. Pullman, Dr. W. S. 
Crowe, and Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, who conducted the services 
for mother. 

Mabel S. Richardson. 
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Joseph Fort Newton’s Column 


Living Every Day. By Joseph Fort 

Newton. (Harper. $1.90.) 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton needs no in- 
troduction to our readers. His incisive 
style, his ability as an interpreter of the 
inner life, and his powers of exposition 
are well-known. He has for some years 
devoted these gifts to a syndicated news- 
paper column, and in the little book before 
us, of pocket-size only but of nearly six 
hundred pages, he gives us a selection of 
the little essays which have appeared over 
his name. 

Column-writing of the kind represented 
in this book calls for a combination of 
gifts which is unusual. The writer must 
arouse and sustain interest but he must 
not reveal the technique by which he suc- 
ceeds! The religious columnist, especially, 
must not give away the secrets of his art. 
The ability to be interesting depends 
upon the range of experience and observa- 
tion which provides the writer with a 
background; he must speak as one who 
has read widely, traveled, met significant 
people, and achieved standards of judg- 
ment, so his confidence must be joined 
with at least the appearance of spontaneity. 
The columnist must impress his readers as 
a man worth listening to and yet he must 
not be pontifical or under the control of 
fixed ideas. No wonder few can meet 
the tests! Dr. Newton has really de- 
veloped the columnist’s art, and there is 
no doubt that an interpreter of life who 
can deal in a daily newspaper with faith 
and morality and everyday problems as 
he does in these little essays has a very 
wide parish. 

This is a book which no one would read 
continuously; its contents need not be 
absorbed consecutively. It is a “bedside 
book,” to be picked up when one is in the 
mood to let someone else speak to one 
about life for just a few moments. He 
will not always “‘speak to our condition,” 
but he will often start a worth-while train 
of thought, recall a forgotten enthusiasm, 
point out a path worth exploring, or stim- 
ulate our sense of humor. 

HE, B.S. 


* * 


Inside a Revolution 


One Life One Kopek. By Walter Du- 
ranty. (Literary Guild.) 

Mr. Duranty, the well-known corre- 
spondent, who has known Russia _ inti- 
mately since 1919, tells the story of the 
Bolshevik revolution by telling the life- 
story of Ivan Petrovich, born a peasant 
in poverty but dying a Bolshevik leader. 
Ivan is exiled at fifteen for his part in a 
serape which was the fault of his young 
master. He was converted to Bolshevism 
and serves in the army to prepare for the 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


day when military knowledge will count, 
works in a factory next so as to understand 
the industrial workers, and all under party 
orders. After Lenin’s group comes into 
power Ivan is a commander in the war 
against the White counter-revolution, and 
dies in carrying out a self-imposed as- 
signment. 

Ivan’s love affairs are not dragged in 
to make a good story out of a typical 
biography of a revolutionist. They pro- 
vide a background for the great conflict 
which arises when Ivan realizes that none 
of his adventures mean love except that 
with Nina, who is an aristocrat and a 
White Russian. She loves him but de- 
tests his Red sympathies; he loves her 
but puts loyalty to his party first. 

There are very dramatic incidents in 
this story, and very terrible they are too. 
But they do not strain the imagination. 
The reader feels sure that Mr. Duranty is 
passing on stories he has heard from ac- 
tual participants. And there are sections 
of the book which throw light on the his- 
tory of the overthrow of Kerensky and the 
Mensheviks, others which make clearer 
the course of the Civil War. 

The book is not propaganda. It shows, 
certainly, what provocation there was in 
Tsarist times for the subterranean revo- 
lutionary activity, but it shows, too, how 
success hardened and brutalized men and 
women who had entered on a revolution- 
ary career out of humanitarian motives. 
It shows how stupid the old régime was, 
but it reveals, too, the weaknesses of the 
new. Above all, it shows that any pro- 
gram of rapid or violent change takes its 
character and direction from the condi- 
tions of time and place and psychological 
preparation. Woe to blind reactionaries 
if they make the same foolish mistakes as 
the privileged under Tsarist rule made for 
so many generations! Woe to those who 
seek reform if they turn to such weapons 
as have been used by their oppressors! 
Woe to a whole nation if it becomes the 
arena in which extremist minorities fight 
each other and, in fighting, lose sight of 
high ends and seek primarily power for 


themselves! 
H.E.B.S. 


* * 


A Choric-Drama 


World without End. By Albert John- 
son. (Walter Baker Company. $.50.) 
Pioneering toward an art form suitable 

for contemporary religious group-expres- 

sion is the recently published choric- 
drama, “World without End.” Believing 
that there is no existing form wherein the 
arts of the theater consummate their po- 
tential unity of expression, and realizing 
the desperate need for a drama that awak- 
ens a religious experience comparable to 


the catharsis of ancient tragedy, Albert 
Johnson has created ‘‘World without End”’ 
as an experiment in the new form. 

Drama, dance, and music, the earliest 
religious rites and the lasting arts of man, 
are symphonized in this choric-drama, 
so-called because it is the expression of a 
chorus. The many characters that appear 
throughout the scenes are played by mem- 
bers of the chorus, each person playing 
many roles with no change of costume or 
make-up and without the use of properties. 
Dialogue, music, movement and lights 
aid the actors in their transcendence of 
time and space, and enable them to change 
character as simply as they change locale. 

The action begins with the idyllic days 
before our Lord’s last week on earth, rises 
toward the climax of the betrayal, cruci- 
fixion, and resurrection, and moves through 
the Christian eras of martyrdom and 
evangelism and into the terrifying mech- 
anistie age—resolving in a cry for faith 
and a hope in a new humanity. A musical 
score composed especially by Jacques 
Jolas supports the mood and movement 
and rises out of the overture-prelude to 
announce themes based on ancient Greek 
and Hebrew modes, and to develop into a 
climax accompanying the action. The 
choreography which is suggested in the 
printed version is based to some extent on 
the ritual and dance of early Christian 
worship, and, enriching the dialogue and 
music, moves forward like an impending 
doom to the mechanistic expression of 
modernity. 

The author of “World without End,” 
who for the past five years has served as 
the head of the department of Speech 
and Dramatic Art at Cornell College, Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa, and who will be director of 
the new Little Theater which will be a 
major unit of the Armstrong Hall of Fine 
Arts now in construction on the campus, 
had his early training in his home state, 
California, where he was student director 
of dramatics at the University of Redlands 
for three years, founder and director of the 
Bakersfield Little Theater, actor in the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse, and 
acted in and directed both religious and 
secular dramas in many western com- 
munities. It was during his graduate 
work under the late George Pierce Baker 
at the Yale School of Drama, that Mr. 
Johnson first caught the concept of this 
new form, choric-drama, the success of 
which is firmly established by its en- 
thusiastie reception everywhere. John 
Mason Brown, outstanding New York 
critic, says of this work: 

“Religious dramas are not, as a rule, 
dear to my secular heart. There is a lack 
of spirit about them which denies their 
purpose and inspiration. The curse of the 
Sunday school basement hangs heavy over 
their poor heads. Generally, they are 
written by well-meaning faithfuls who 
know littie about writing of the theater. 

(Continued on page 1181) 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


CRADLE ROLL SUGGESTIONS 


Is your Cradle 
Roll meeting a real 
need? Is it being 
operated for a spe- 
cific purpose, close- 
ly understood by 
those in charge, 
and a definite part 
of the total church 
Program? Could it serve a greater need 
if it were revamped? 

This department was started with the 
idea of interesting the church in the home, 
and vice versa, through the medium of the 
little child. But it has been developed in 
many different ways, until today the 
Cradle Roll Department in some parishes 
is not even recognized as related to the 
original organization. It has another 
name, the Nursery Department. 

Some superintendents, .while still re- 
membering birthdays, do it through an 
attractive little card, a note, or a call. 
But this is an incidental part of the work, 
rather than a major function. The most 
wide-awake leaders get new names on 
their lists of members shortly after infants 
are born. When the permission of the 
parents has been given, the home receives 
a certificate of membership, in the child’s 
name. While this is generally the custom, 
a number of superintendents, keeping their 
records on individual cards in an index 
box, also see to it that when the child 
reaches his third or fourth birthday, ac- 
cording to a policy made by the church 
school board, of which the Cradle Roll 
superintendent is an active member, that 
child receives a certificate, promoting 
him from the Cradle Roll either to the 
Nursery Class or the Kindergarten or Be- 
ginners’ Department of the church school. 
This makes impossible the carrying of 
names on the Cradle Roll records until 
members reach high school age, and some- 
times over. 

Many leaders make calls as convenient. 
Others make them for specific purposes. 
The Cradle Roll superintendent is the 
minister’s right hand when it comes to 
getting children lined up for christening 
on Children’s Day. These are special 
calls. Increasing numbers of superin- 
tendents arm themselves with helpful 
pamphlets on parent-child relationships, 
published by state, national or church 
agencies, and make these the opportunities 
for calls in the home. Many of these 
pamphlets may be secured free, and leaders 
can secure them in quantity. This helps 
the department take on a service element, 
as well as maintain its social contacts. 
This whole matter of parent education 
and the church-home co-operation with 
the church, is one of the chief interests of 
church leaders and workers today. Maga- 


zines have already appeared dealing with 
this angle of the church’s responsibility. 

Among them are First Steps in Christian 
Nurture, published by our Methodist 
friends, at 45 cents a year. Another is 
The Christian Home, prepared by the 
Congregationalists. Both may be ordered 
through our own Publishing House. y 

Other suggestions for Cradle Roll equip- 
ment were mailed to all superintendents 
during August in the new leaflet which the 
Publishing House has recently prepared. 
Under the caption Nursery or Cradle Roll 
Material you will find varied suggestions 
for your needs in this department. Fur- 
ther information will gladly be sent on re- 
quest. Let us help you develop this phase 
of your school activities. 


* * 


HELP FOR YOUR SUPERIN- 
TENDENT 


Because of vacations, summer institutes, 
and other plans, the summer issues of The 
Christian Leader often receive scant atten- 
tion from those who through the rest of 
the year look to it for inspiration, help, and 
guidance. 

If this is true in your case, you will be 
glad to be reminded that on August 14 a 
very inclusive article from the pen of our 
Executive Director, Miss Susan M. An- 
drews, appeared under the caption ‘“‘The 
Church: School Superintendent - 1937 
Model.” If you have not seen this, look 
it up. Additional copies may be secured 
from the Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, at 5 cents a copy. Much 
help is available for school leadership 
through the practical suggestions con- 
tained in this article. After reading file it 
away, it may provide good ammunition 
for a workers’ conference discussion later 


on. 
* * 


WHAT YOUR GIFT HAS DONE 


Last spring when the material was sent 
out to our schools regarding the work the 
Friends are doing for the children of 
miners, it included the story of the little 
crippled girl, Katherine Zevenis. Kath- 
erine, as you may recall, fell from a grape- 
vine swing when she was twelve years of 
age, and for two and a half years was con- 
fined to her bed or forced to sit helplessly 
in a chair. A life without the joyous ac- 
tivities of childhood stretched ahead of 
her. Then the Health Service discovered 
her. A wheel-chair was provided, and life 
took on a rosier aspect. Lives such as 
Katherine’s are constantly being bright- 
ened by the service which the Friends 
render. 

This story was merely an illustration of 
how the offering we were urging might be 
used. But, strangely enough, when the 
checks came into our office several of them 


were accompanied by the request that the 
money be used for Katherine’s welfare. 
We passed the report on to the Friends 
Service Committee when the total funds 
were sent them. This summer we re- 
ceived a letter from the worker in this 
district, and we are eager to share with 
you parts of her letter: 

“It is with much pleasure that I report 
how I have carried out your wishes in 
regard to Katherine Zevanis, who is one 
of our most pitiful cases, as she may never 
walk again. The Crippled Children’s 
Fund does not permit the purchase of 
clothing, and during the summer we do 
not have clothing to dispense. It seemed 
best to use some of your money to buy 
some dainty things for Katherine to wear. 
My purchases included a dotted swiss 
dress in blue and white, and a little pale 
blue silk for dress-up occasions, with un- 
derwear and princess slips as needed. 
Please try to get a picture of the hunger 
for pretty things that these children have, 
and then imagine Katherine’s delight in 
having two new dresses at once—and both 
new! You have given me pleasure as well 
as Katherine. Please send my ‘thank you’ 
on to those who have made this gift for 
Katherine possible. 

“Winnifred W. Wencke, Director.” 


* * 


CONVENTION AHEAD 

Don’t forget the dates of the Chicago 
Conventions—October 16 to 23. The 
church school sessions start with Saturday 
night, and conclude with the annual lunch- 
eon on Tuesday. Conferences on various 
phases of church school work—inspira- 
tional and educational addresses—vital 
business sessions, and a helpful fellowship 
are guaranteed you if you join forces with 
those who are there. Plan now as repre- 
sentative of your school, one of the great 
links which make up the General Sunday 
School Association, to be with us on these 
dates. Dr. Ernest Chave and Miss 
Blanche Carrier, both of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., will appear on 
our program. Save the dates. 


* * 


The British people are apparently tired 
of war. The Territorial Army needs 86,000 
new men, but it cannot get them; the regu- 
lar army requires 35,000 recruits of which 
it secured only 21,000; the infantry reserve 
calls for 17,000 men and only 850 have 
offered themselves. Moreover, under- 
nourishment during the war years and since 


has made necessary a very high rejection ~ 


rate because of physical disabilities — 
From World Events. 


* * 


One of the chief purposes of an education 
is to produce the well-balanced and fully 
developed man or woman.—L xchange. 


’ 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, 
R. I., Rev. Leslie Nichols of Melrose, 
Mass., Rev. Wm. D. Veazie of Portland, 
Maine, and Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
manager of the Publishing House, attended 
the Williamstown Institute of Human 
Relations, Aug. 29 to Sept. 3. 


New Hampshire 


East Lempster.—Rev. Will Elton Rob- 
erts, pastor. The ninth annual candle- 
light service was held Sunday evening, 
Aug. 29, with the usual large attendance. 
Senior Comrades were William Heiser and 
Maleolm Roberts. Comrades of the Cross 
were Warren Heiser and Joseph Cart- 
wright. The service opened with bugle 
call to worship by Camp Vebynin’s bugler, 
Miss Jean McHugh. Invocation and 
Scripture were by Miss Hazel Frye and 
the responsive reading was led by William 
Heiser, Jr. The pulpit candles were lit by 
Patricia MacFarland and the poem, ‘His 
Lamp,” was read by Cynthia Kellogg 
(both of Camp Vebynin). All present 
lit their own candles from the master 
candle on the altar, thus forming a “pro- 
cession of lights’’ from altar to their pews. 
Then after a brief talk by the pastor, the 
congregation returned their candles to the 
cross, and with the only light in the church 
those upon the large eight-foot cross and 
the lights upon altar and pulpit, the camp 
bugler played taps and the Vebynin girl 
campers very softly sang as an echo the 
“Taps song,” “Day is done,’”’ which was 
followed by the candlelight benediction 
by the pastor. Several of those attending 
the service this year have requested that 
this beautiful service, which has been pre- 
pared by our pastor especially for our 
little chapel, now be put in printed form, 
just as it was conducted this year, that 
others may benefit by it should they 
wish to do so. 

* * 

FERRY BEACH NOTES 
(Continued from page 1154) 
profound appreciation for all that Mr. 
Sodergren had accomplished by giving 

him the Ferry Beach hand clap. 

Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes, chairman of the 
Necrology Committee, reported the death 
of the following members: Dr. Asa Mayo 
Bradley, Frank N. Chamberlain, Dr. A. 
Gertrude Earle, Corrie M. Ellis, Mrs. 
Francis W. Gibbs, Agnes Hall, Ida H. 
Kirk, Myrtle H. Lewis, Evelyn J. Locke, 
George W. H. Shinn and Rev. Frederick S. 
Walker. By way of tribute the members 
stood with bowed heads while Miss Forbes 
read “The Unbroken Rhythm,” a poem 
by Grace Nowell Crowell, and gave a 
prayer. 

It was reported that Rev. A. Francis 


Walch, a member of the nominating com- 


and Interests 


mittee along with Mrs. Helen Prescott, 
was in a Portland hospital suffering from 
a broken arm, and it was arranged that 
his friends sign a letter of sympathy. (On 
Sept. 1. Mr. Walch’s arm was pretty well 
on the mend.) Another letter was signed 
bearing greetings to Mrs. Georgiana Ropes 
of Danvers, Mass., now in her ninety-first 
year and still actively interested in Ferry 
Beach. 

The officers and directors were duly re- 
elected on motion of Rev. Ezekiel V. 
Stevens, chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, which included Mrs. Walter L. 
Jenks and Marian Holland. The continu- 
ing board is composed of Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Hartford, Conn., president; 
Rev. Tracy M. Pullman of Salem, Mass., 
vice-president; George A. Upton of Salem, 
Mass., treasurer; Robert F. Needham of 
Arlington, Mass., secretary; Mrs. Blanche 
Rowland of Bradford, Vt., director; Rev. 
Josephine B. Folsom of Pittsfield, Maine, 
director; Ernest E. Sodergren of Saco, 
Maine, director and clerk. 

It was voted that all rights and privileges 
of life and patron members of the old 
corporation be transferred to the new one. 

President Manning reported on the 
property tax situation, calling attention 
to an explanatory article by the secretary 
in The Christian Leader of Feb. 13, 1937. 
The principal developments were rein- 
corporation, acquisition of most of the 
property from the Universalist General 
Convention, and a statement sent to the 
city government claiming exemption from 
taxation on the property owned by the 
new corporation. (Note: Several weeks 
after the annual meeting the city answered 
the claim by sending a tax bill for $906.) 

Dr. Arthur I. Andrews reported on be- 
half of the special committee appointed 
in 1936 to co-operate in the planning and 
publicizing of the Institute of World Af- 
fairs. 

The board of directors was instructed 
to formulate a general policy, together 
with necessary specifications and regula- 
tions, that would govern the erection of 
cottages or cabins on the property of the 
association, and to present its recom- 
mendations to the members. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1179) 
They succeed in crucifying the crucifixion. 
‘World without End’ is different. You love 
words. You know them. You have an 
ear for the melodies of spoken speech. 
You have not read your Bible in vain. 
The mighty beat of its language is present 
in your cadences. Yale, like the New 
Testament, shows in your choric-drama. 
Your play has form and craftmanship.” 

Harriet von Krais Porter. 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Howard James Conn is a recent 
graduate of the Yale Divinity School, where 
he earned high honors. He is a Congrega- 
tionalist and is associate minister of the 
Community Church in Glenbrook, Conn., 
a suburb of Stamford. 

W. Gibson Carey, Jr., is president of the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company. 

Rev. Ernest Caldecott is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Rev. Harvey Swanson is minister of 
the First Congregational Unitarian So- 
ciety of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mary Merwin Phelps is the distin- 
guished biographer of Kate Chase Sprague. 

Harriet G. Yates is field supervisor for 
the General Sunday School Association. 

Rev. Ernest M. Whitesmith is a minis- 
ter holding both Universalist and Uni- 
tarian fellowship, who lives in Blaine, 
Wash. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1937 
Previously reported...........-++-- 981 
Monson, Mass..:5.26 =: <- - ch cot txt Sects 2 
Outlaws Bridge, Nw @...:......5:.-- Tf 
Garp Hill) Alaiye oles eres a> 5 
995 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 42. Camp Hill, 
Ala., 5. Total, 47. 
Notices 


MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The annual combined sessions of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at the First Univer- 
salist Church, Bangor, Maine, Sept. 18, 19, 20, 21, 
1937, Daylight Saving Time. The annual banquet 
of the Maine Universalist Laymen’s Fellowship will 
be held Saturday evening, Sept. 18, at 6.30 p. m. 
The annual Convention reception to the newly settled 
Universalist ministers and their families will be from 
four to six p. m., Sunday, Sept. 19. At 7.30 p. m, 
the Mass Meeting will be held in the church audi- 
torium with speakers representing the fields of Re- 
ligious Education and Church Extension. Monday, 
Sept. 20, at 8.30 a. m., the annual sessions of the 
Maine Universalist Sunday School Association will 
take place, with business and Round Table Discus- 
sion periods. At 1.30 p. m., Sept. 20, the annual ses- 
sions of the Maine Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society will be held, with business and Round 
Table Discussions. At 7.30 p. m., Sept. 20, the oc- 
casional sermon will be delivered, the annual minis- 
terial relief offering will be received, and communion 
will be observed. Tuesday, Sept. 21, at 8.30 a. m., 
the annual sessions of the Maine Universalist Con- 
vention, Inc., will convene. At 12.30 there will be a 
Fellowship Luncheon under the auspices of the 
W. U. M. S., a Seminar Inter-Religious Luncheon 
Meeting for the Convention at the same hour, and 
in the afternoon, beginning at 1.30, Round Table 
Discussions with outstanding leaders on subjects 
such as the Moving Picture and Public Opinion, 
Labor and Industry and the Christian Attitude. 
At six p. m., the Convention banquet will be held in 
the church vestry, and at eight p. m., the Conven- 
tion is scheduled to participate in the Public Inter- 
Relations Convocation in the public auditorium, 
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when the speakers will, include a Jewish rabbi, a 
Catholic priest, and a Protestant minister. 

Universalists from local parishes and delegates who 
-are to attend the Convention are asked to write to 
Mrs. Walter Holmes, 1 Bowdoin Street, Bangor, 
Maine, for reservations. 

William Dawes Veazie, Secretary. 
“ne 
-GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The 23d convention of the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church will be held 
-at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Illinois, beginning 
Saturday evening, Oct. 16, and continuing with 
‘business and educational sessions on Oct. 17, 18 and 
19, 1937. Pursuant to the conditions of Article 4 
-of the Constitution, notice of the convention meetings 
is hereby given in The Christian Leader. 

The convention program will include the receiving 
-of reports, the election of officers, the transaction of 
other business, addresses, group conferences and 
-exhibits. 

A committee on Reorganization and Revision is 
empowered to report on plans for the revision of the 
G. S. S. A. constitution and the reorganization of the 
work of the association. 

Amendments to the constitution may be made at 
any meeting of the association by a two-thirds vote 
-of the members present and voting, provided notice 
of proposed changes shall have been published in 
“The Christian Leader at least twice during the month 
‘preceding the meeting. 

M.A. Kapp, Secretary. 
Poe 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


-Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given that the following amend- 
ements to the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline of the Universalist General Convention will 
be presented at the session to be held in Chicago, 
“October 20-22, 1937, it being understood that where 
“no changes are suggested these Laws shall remain 
sas at present: 

-Article I—Line 10 

Change “shall” to “may.” This makes action by 
‘the Fellowship Committee permissive—not obliga- 
‘tory, as at present. 

»Article II—Section 1 

Change last sentence to read as follows: “The Sec- 
*retary of the General Convention shall be ex officio 
sa member and the Secretary of the Central Com- 
«mittee of Fellowship.” 

‘Article II—Section 4 

Amend so the Section would read as follows: 

4. In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
‘tion 3 of this Article, the Central Committee of 
{Fellowship shall have power: 

(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes, 
«clergymen and licentiates not within the jurisdiction 
-of any State Convention. 

(6) To withdraw fellowship from any State 
‘Convention which does not fulfill the requirements 
‘of the Laws of Organization for the Universalist 
‘Church, or which violates the Laws of Fellowship, 
“Government and Discipline. 

Renumber present sub-sections b, ec, d, e, f to sub- 
sections, c, d, e, f,.g. 

Amend present sub-section “f’”’ by adding after the 
\last word, “‘exists,’’ the following: “and to authorize 
‘the official list of State Conventions in fellowship 
‘with the General Convention.” 

Amend by adding a new sub-section (h) to read as 
“follows: 

(hk) To authorize the classifieation of ministers in 
“fellowship under the ‘following headings: 

1. Active. Those settled as ministers of Univer- 
~salist churches or of federated churches in fellowship 
vwith some State or the General Convention, and 
‘those actively engaged in denominational service or 
«as Officers or faculty members of theological schools. 

2. Affiliated. Those engaged in secular employ- 
‘ment but found useful as part time workers, or as 
“occasional or emergency preachers. 

3. Retired. Those who after years of active ser- 
‘vice, as required by the pension laws of the Univer- 
ssalist General Convention for pension eligibility, or 


who for reasons of advanced years and conditions 
of health, have retired from active pastorates. 

4. Associate. Those who though in fellowship 
with this Convention are engaged in the service of 
other denominations or churches not in Universalist 
fellowship. 


Article II—Section 7 

Amend so that the section will read as follows: 

7. “If at any proceedings instituted under these 
rules it should be manifestly improper for any mem- 
ber or members of a committee of fellowship to act 
therein by reason of relationship to any of the par- 
ties concerned, or from any other cause whatsoever, 
then the Executive Committee of the State Conven- 
tion, or the Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention, as the case may require, shall appoint in 
place of the person or persons thus ineligible one or 
more disinterested persons, who shall, for the pur- 
poses of the particular case, act with the remaining 
members thereof, or in lieu of the regular commit- 
tee if all the members are disqualified as above.” 


Article I1I—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. “Any State Convention, organized in accord- 
ance with the laws of the General Convention, and 
applying at any session, may be admitted to fellow- 
ship by vote of the Convention. Any parish, or- 
ganized in accordance with the laws of the General 
Convention, applying to the Convention having ju- 
risdiction, may, on recommendation of its committee 
of fellowship, be admitted to fellowship by vote of 
the Convention in session, or in the interim between 
Conventions by the Board of Trustees of said Con- 
vention.” 

Note: There is now no provision for admission 
to fellowship of parishes outside the jurisdiction of a 
State Convention. Furthermore, in the case of the 
General Convention, which meets only every two 
years, delay would be saved by having the Central 
Committee of Fellowship authorized to grant fel- 
lowship to a parish between sessions of the Conven- 
tion. This would not be so important with State 
Conventions, which meet every year. 


Article III—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “All denominational bodies existing in any 
state, and all clergymen and _ licentiates resident 
therein, shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Convention of that state’’—the rest of the section to 
remain as is. 


Article I1I—Section 3 

Amend so that it will read as follows: 

3. ‘Upon the removal of any clergyman or licen 
tiate in fellowship from one state to another he shall 
send notice of such change to the Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction, which Committee 
shall forward to the Fellowship Committee in the 
new jurisdiction a letter of transfer of such clergyman 
or licentiate, of which action advice shall be given 
him. The letter shall be signed by at least a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee that issues it, 
and any member not signing it shall, at the request 
of the committee receiving it, state his reason for 
not doing so. If the latter committee shall be satis- 
fied of his worthiness, it shall grant the said clergy- 
man or licentiate the Fellowship of the State Con- 
vention, or the General Convention, as the case 
may be, and unless charges are pending, such action 
shall not be delayed beyond one year. A letter of 
transfer shall not affect the relationship of a clergy- 
man or licentiate to the Convention by which it was 
issued until fellowship “shall have been granted to 
him by another Convention. And the committee 
accepting a letter of transfer shall give notice of its 
acceptance both to the committee which issued it and 
to the person affected by it.” 


Article III—Section 4 

Amend to read as follows: 

4, “No letter of transfer shall be issued to a clergy- 
man or licentiate if charges have been preferred or 
are pending against him, or if any member of the 
Committee having jurisdiction shall know anything 
to affect his standing at the time, which seems suf- 
ficient ground for charge against him. But unless 
charges shall have been preferred in due form transfer 
shall not be withheld for more than a year from the 
time of his removal.” 


Article II1I—Section 5 

Amend to read as follows: 

5. “Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the committee 
of fellowship having jurisdiction, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church.” 

The rest of the section as at present. 


Article III 
Add as Section 6 present Article IV, Section 3. 


Article III 
Add as Section 7 present Article IV, Section 5. 


Article IV—Section 1 

Amend to read as follows: 

1. Fellowship may be withdrawn by the Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction for violation of or 
non-compliance with the conditions on which it is 
given, or for the causes following, viz.: 

i. From a State Convention. 

(a) For not having at least four active parishes in 
fellowship or otherwise not fulfilling the Laws of 
Organization for the Universalist Church or for violat- 
ing the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Dis- 
cipline. 

ii. From a Parish. 

(a) For settling as pastor a clergyman not in fel- 
lowship or who has been refused fellowship, or who 
has been disfellowshiped, except as provided in Sec- 
tion 6 of Article IIT. 

(b) For neglecting for the period of two consecu- 
tive years to support regular public worship. 

iii. From a Clergyman. 

(a) Same as at present. 

Add paragraph (e) 

(e) For the good of the service, without charges and 
trial, provided that such action shall be taken only 
on unanimous agreement of the State Fellowship 
Committee having jurisdiction and with the unani- 
mous agreement of the Central Fellowship Commit- 
tee. In cases under the direct jurisdiction of the 
Central Fellowship Committee, such action must be 
by unanimous agreement of the Committee with the 
approval of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention. 


Article 1V—Section 2 

Amend to read as follows: 

2. “Any clergyman desiring to withdraw from 
fellowship and giving written notice thereof to the 
Committee of Fellowship having jurisdiction shall, 
if no charges be pending or preferred against him, be 
entitled to a certificate of good standing, provided 
that no reason be known by said Committee why 
such a letter should be withheld, and notice of such 
action shall be duly published by the Committee.” 


Article IV 

Amend by transferring Sections 3 and 5 to Article 
III, renumbering them as necessary. Inasmuch as 
these deal with the admission of men to fellowship, 
they should not be included in the section which deals 
with withdrawal of fellowship. 


Article IV—Section 4 

Omit entirely. The only change this omission 
would make would be to make obligatory a probation- 
ary year for all men of other fellowships who apply 
for our fellowship. For example, your committee 
finds that other denominations require this of our 
men, so it seems wise to omit this provision, letting 
this item be covered by Article III, Section 5, of the 
present laws. 


Article V—Section 1 

Amend beginning in line 4, after the word “fel- 
lowship,” by omitting all beginning with the word 
“of”’ and ending with “as the case may be”’ in line 7, 
by inserting the words “having jurisdiction.” The 
rest of the section to remain as at present. 


Article VI—Section 1 

Amend so it will read: 

1. ‘‘Letters of license, intended to be preliminary 
to ordination, for the term of one year, subject to 
revocation, authorizing such licentiates to preach, 
but not to administer any Christian ordinance, may 
be granted by the Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction to such eandidates as, on due examina- 
tion, may be deemed worthy, provided they shall file 
with the committee a certificate of membership in 
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some Universalist church, and their assent to the 
faith of the Universalist Church.” 
Article VI—Section 2 

Amend Line 6 so it will read as follows: ‘some Uni- 
versalist minister in good standing, shall unite ina 
letter requesting the” ” 

Article VI—Section 3 

Substitute the following as a new Section 3: 

8. “In cases where circumstances may make it 
inconvenient or impracticable for a Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for license, the Committee may appoint a 
special commission for that purpose, which shall re- 
port its findings and recommendations, on which the 
Committee may act.” 

Article VI—Section 4 

Omit present Section 3 and make new Section 4 
read as follows: 

4. “Licenses under this Article shall be issued only 
to residents of the jurisdiction granting them, but 
they may be transferred upon the removal of the li- 
centiate to another jurisdiction, and shall remain in 
effect if the transfer be accepted by the Committee 
of Fellowship of the new jurisdiction. All licentiates 
shall, for purposes of representation, be regarded as 
laymen and therefore not eligible as clerical delegates. 
Article VII—Section 1 

Line 3, change ‘‘a Committee of Fellowship” to 
“the Committee of Fellowship.” 

Lines 13 and 14, change to read as follows: “‘spirit 
of the Universalist faith, the intellectual equipment, 
and the personal and spiritual qualities which give 
promise of useful service in the ministry.” 

The rest of the section to remain as at present. 
Article VII—Section 3 

Line 7, change “‘a Committee” to “the Committee.” 


Article VIII—Section 6 

Line 6, omit the word “suspend’’ so that the line 
will read: “Committee to acquit, admonish or with- 
draw Fellowship.” 


No amendments are suggested for the rest of the 
laws, namely: Articles VIII to XIII inclusive, these 
to remain as at present. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


# * 
UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 

Notice is hereby given that an amendment to the 
By-Laws of the Universalist General Convention 
proposed by Rev. Harry Adams Hersey at the Con- 
vention of 1935 will be presented at the session to be 
held in Chicago, October 20-22, as follows: 

To amend Article VII, Section 3, by substituting for 
the words “shall be invested and expended” the words 
“may be invested or expended” so that the section 
shall read: ‘3. All property or monies which may 
come into the possession of the Convention and for 
which no specific designation has been made may be 
invested or expended at the discretion of the Con- 
vention or by the Board of Trustees when the Con- 
vention is not in session.” 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


* x 
Ww. U. M. S. OF MAINE 


The forty-third annual sessions of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Maine will be 
held in the First Universalist Church, Park and 
Center Streets, at Bangor, Maine, on Sept. 20 and 
21, 1937. 

Laura McLellan, Secretary. 


x x 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 112th annual sessions of the Universalist 
churches of New York State will be held in Cortland, 
October 4-7. The annual convention of the State 
Sunday School Association will be held Monday 
afternoon and Tuesday. On Wednesday the meet- 
ings of the Ministers’ Association, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society and the Women’s State Aid will be 
held. On Wednesday evening, the sessions of the 
State Convention will begin with the occasional 
sermon by Rev. Hugh S. Tigner of Canton. The 
conventions will end on Thursday evening with the 
banquet. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 
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FALL STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Maine, September 20-21, Bangor. 

Kentucky, September 25-27, Hopkinsville. 

New Hampshire, September 27-28, Dover. 

Indiana, October 1-3. 

North Carolina, October 1-3, Rocky Mount. 

Vermont, October 2-5, Montpelier. 

Michigan, October 3-4, Lansing. 

New York, October 4-7, Cortland. 

Minnesota, October 6-7, St. Paul. 

Kansas, October 24-26, Junction City (South- 
western Federation of Religious Liberals). 

Alabama, sometime in October, Ariton. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Florence M. Ashcraft 


Mrs. Florence M. Ashcraft, widow of E. M. Ash- 
craft, died at her home in Chicago, Ill., where she had 
lived for nearly fifty years, early in June. She was 
eighty-five years old. Funeral services were held 
at Rosehill Chapel June 5, conducted by her son- 
in-law, Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket, 
R. 1., and Dr. L. Ward Brigham. 

She leaves three sons—Raymond M. and Edwin 
M., lawyers, of Chicago, and Alan E., Beloit, Wis.— 
and one daughter, Mrs. Ellenwood. 


* * 


Miss Martha L. C. Berry 4 
Martha L. C. Berry was born April 15, 1855, in 
Salem, Mass, and died in Boston Aug. 10, 1937. She 
was a member of the old Shawmut Church and later 
the Grove Hall Church. She was employed in the 


’ Boston Public Library for forty-seven years. She 


was a member of the Society of Mayflower Descend- 
ents, of which she was very proud. She loved her 
church and left money to many Universalist or- 
ganizations. 


TEACHERS WANTED The Southern Industrial In- 

* stitute at Camp Hill, Ala- 
bama, would like to correspond with experienced teachers 
who could teach high school mathematics or science of high 
school grade. chemistry, general science, and biology. An 
opportunity for some Northern friends to spend the winter 
in the South. Room and board with a modest salary. If 
interested, address 


LYMAN WARD, at Camp Hill, Alabama. 
Opening date of School3September 15 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water .- 
Rooms with Bath .. .. «+ «+ ++ 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 
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Educational 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is.used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE: 
Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M:.A.,.LL. D., 
President: 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 


of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D.,.Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood;.D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.t 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


An old man was crossing a busy corner 
when a huge police-dog dashed into him 
and bowled him over. The next instant an 
Austin skidded around a corner and 
bumped him, inflicting more severe bruises. 

Bystanders assisted him to his feet, and 
someone asked him if the dog had hurt 
him. = 15, 

“Not exactly,” he replied, “it was the 
tin can tied to his tail that did the most 
damage.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Instructor: “‘Mr. Martin, what funda- 
mental theorem of the calculus is involved 
there?’’ 

Martin: “I don’t recall the theorem but 
it is based upon something trying to ap- 
proach something else and it never does 
quite get there.’—U. S. S. Coast Guard 
Foretop. 

* * 

“T’m afraid you’ll be late at the party,” 
remarked an elderly lady to her grand- 
daughter. 

“Oh, dear, grandma,” said the girl, 
“don’t you know that in a fashionable set 
nobody goes to a party until everybody has 
got there?”’—Montreal Daily Star. 

* * 


Father: ‘‘You say you want to marry my 
daughter. Well, have you seen her mother?” 
Suitor (falteringly): ‘“‘Why, yes; but 
daughters don’t always grow up to look like 
their mothers.’”’— Neal O’ Hara in New 
York Post. 
* * 

The American language has speeded up 
25 percent since the War, a public stenog- 
rapher complains. Unfortunately, you can 
still understand almost everything you 
hear over the radio.— Hartford Courant. 

* * 

The Library of Congress is one of the 
most complete libraries in the country. It 
contains almost any text and reference- 
book available—except an arithmetic.— 
Olin Miller in Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 

* * 


Magistrate: “If you were there for no 
dishonest purposes, why were you in your 
stocking feet?” 

Defendant: ‘I ’eard there was sickness 
in the family.’’—Eaxchange. 

* * 


The cost of the depression has been 
placed at $149,000,000,000, which doesn’t 
include the number of abandoned two-car 
garages.—Carey Williams in Greensboro 
(Ga.) Herald-Journal. 

* * 

Head-hunters are on a rampage in the 
Philippines, but they are relatively harm- 
less in comparison with the American va- 
riety of automobile speeder.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

x * 

‘Well, Sam, I see you’re back for fighting 
with your wife. Liquor again?” 

“No, sah, Jedge, she licked me this time.”’ 
—The Earth Mover. (Aurora, Ill.) 
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1937 RALLY DAY POST CARDS — 
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FOR CHURCH SCHOOL 
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Here are New Designs for the Rally Day Season 


ee 
; <I 


Cradle Roll Department 
Mothers and children are happy 
in the thought that next Sunday is 
Rally, Day. 


Beginners Department 


The boys and girls are happily 
playing games and have just said 
to their friends, ‘Don’t forget 
Sunday is Rally Day.” 


Junior Department 


This appropriate design is used 
for juniors. Children are shown in 
canoes with the church in the back- 
‘We want everyone 
It is Rally 


ground. 
present next Sunday! 
Day.” 


Primary Department 


An unusually interesting design 
of children at the seashore and in 
‘the country, with the church in the 
center drawing them to Rally 
Day. “Rally Day is coming! 
We will look for you next Sunday.” 


000000000 


PRICE: $1.25 per one hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Young People’s Department 


On the left a radio tower broad- 
casting the invitation to everyone. 
On the right a church window send- 
ing out its light to the world. In 
the center: ‘(Next Sunday is Rally 
Day.” 
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